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ABSTRACT 

This evaluation report examines effects of 
integrating 39 students with mental retardation in 5 elementary and 2 
middle schools in Madison (Wisconsin) during the 1988-89 school year. 
Also reported is the integration of 20 students into the high school 
program. Data used included interviews and questionnaires with 16 
general and 9 special eduction teachers, telephone interviews with 
parents of 36 of the integrated students, sociometric data from 13 of 
the classrooms, attitudinal responses of sixth graders at' one school, 
and a questionnaire completed by parents of nonhandi capped children 
at one school. Thirty-nine :?indings are summarized. These include: 
the integrated student? were generally accepted by their classmates, 
with 61 percent receiN^ing sociometric ratings near the mean and 29 
percent in the socially "neglected or rejected" range; integrated 
students had greater success in achieving eight Individualized 
Education Program goals than did matched students in traditional 
programs; parents of integrated students were generally satisfied, 
with 85 percent saying they would choose an integrated progritm over a 
more traditional model; 90 percent of parents of nonhandicapped 
students believe that academic and behavioral standards have been 
maintained; and general education teachers identified positive social 
effects for nonhandicapped students. (DB) 
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INTOMXXTriON 



In the 1987-88 school year, 20 students with mental retardation at Van Hise 
Elementary School were integrated into general education classes in a pilot 
project designed to explore an expanded version of progranming for students in 
the least restrictive environment. An evaluation of the first year of that 
pilot was presented to the Board of Education in October 1989. 

During the 1988-89 school year, integration models were implemented at four 
additional elementary schools (Falk, Huegel, Lowell and Schenk) and two middle 
schools (Jefferson and Van Hise). Van Hise Middle School became an official 
part of the integration pilot as students who had been integrated at Van Hise 
Elementary moved to the next grade level. At Huegel Elementary School a "hc«ne 
school model,** was being piloted. Here children with retardation attended 
their neighborhood school, rather than being transported to the cluster school 
which served a wider attendance area. At Falk, Lowell and Schenk Elementary 
Schools and at Jefferson Middle School, teachers had initiated efforts to 
explore the feasibility of more extensive integration with selected stijdents 
and general education staff. In order to reflect the diversity of integration 
models in the MMSD emd to provide a broader base of information for long-range 
program planning and policy decisions, all of these schools were included in 
the integration evaluation for 1988-89. 

In addition to the integration efforts at the elementary and middle schools 
described above, a new program for students with mental retardation was begun 
at West High School during the 1988-89 school year. This program combined 
scftool and community-based programming, with student's schedules arranged so 
tliat half the students were in the community and half in the school at any 
given time. All students with retardation at West High were placed in regular 
education homerooms and in j^iysical education classes. Students were also 
programmed into selected regular education classes, as appropriate. Because of 
limited evaluation resources, the West High School program was not included in 
the original evaluation design. However, in the spring of 1990, it was 
decided to conduct a limited evaluation of the high school program in order to 
provide a K-12 perspective on integration. 

The major focus of this report is the integration of 39 elementary and middle 
school students during the 1988-89 school year at five elementary (Falk, 
Huegel, Lowell, Schenk and Van Hise) and two middle schools (Jefferson and Van 
Hise). The 39 students were integrated for at least 50 per cent of the school 
day into 16 general education classes from kindergarten through 8th grade. 
Descriptive characteristics of these children are shown below. 



Grade Levels 



Kindergarten 

1st 

2nd 



5 
4 
4 



3rd 
4th 
5th 



6 
4 

2 



6th 
7th 
8th 



8 
3 
3 



Levels of Retardation 
Mild 20 
Mild/^kxierate 2 
Moderate 11 
Moderate/Severe 4 
Severe 2 



CoBPiunication Handicap 
None 4 
Mild 11 
Moderate 11 
Moderate/Severe 7 
Severe 6 



Physical Handicap 
None 8 
Mild 15 
Moderate 12 
Moderate/Severe 2 
Severe 2 



The West High School program, vrtiich served 20 students and involved 19 general 
education teachers in discussed in the last section of this report. Because 
West High School was not included in the original evaluatin design, the data 
collected, at that site was less extensvi^ than the data from the elementary and 
middle schools . Where comparisons can be made, they are reported in the 
section on the high school. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 



This evaluation was designed to gather data on stixient outcomes, staff and 
parent perceptions of the impact of the integration on both handicapped and 
non-handicapped students, and the experiences of the teachers participating in 
the programs. The population and data collection twhniques included: 

Teacher Att i tudes/Perc^ept ions : At the ejementary and middle schools, 
semi-structured in depth interviews were conducted with 16 general education* 
and 9 exceptional education teachers. The interviews included ceacher 
assessments of the social and academic experiences of the integrated students, 
as well as the teacher's own experiences as a participant in integration. All 
teachers also completed the Integration Impact Questionnaire, a Likert-type 
attitude scale, which was also used in the 1987-88 evaluation. 

All data on the high school program was gathered from teachers: through a joint 
interview with the two special education teachers and questionnaii^es for the 
regular education teachers. Thirteen of the 14 classroom teachers and one of 
the five physical education teachers surveyed completed the questionnaires. 

Handicapped Children's Assistants^ Attitudes /Perceptions : 17 HCA's at 
elementary and middle schools completed a semi -structured questionnaire 
describing their experiences and responsibilities in integration. The HCA's 
also completed the Integration Impact Questionnaire, 

Sociometrics : Scx^iometric ratings were completed by the classmates of 31 of 
the 39 integrated children at elementary and middle schools. Two middle school 
teachers were not able to administer the sociometric ratings; one elementary 
teacher chose not to administer it because of possible negative side-effects, 

lEP Ratings: Ratings of success in achieving lEP goals were obtained for the 
39 integrated st^jdents at the elementary and middle schools and a matched group 
of students in more traditional programs. Students wern matched on age/grade, 
level of retardation, level of communication handicap and level of piiysical 
handicap. The ratings were canpleted by each student's EEN teacher. Teachers 
were blind to the purpose of the ratings. 

General Education Parents: Van Hise Elementary School : Parents of general 
education stixients at Van Hise Elementary School had completed a mail 
questionnaire on the impact of integration on their non-handicapped students in 
Fall 1987 and Spring 1988. A third round of this questionnaire was mailed to 
all parents of non-handicapped students at Van Hise elementary school in Spring 
1989, Completed questionnaires were received from 166 of the 211 families, a 
response rate of 78^7 per cent. 

Parents o f Integrated Students: Telephone interviews with the parents of 
integrated students at the elementary and middle schools assessed parental 
perceptions of their child's integration experience, as well as general 
attitudes toward the integration model, Tele^ione interviews were completed 
with 34 parents. Two parents choose to respond in writing. Three parents could 
not be contacted by telephone and did not respond to a mailed questionnaire. 

tOne general education teacher was not interviewed because she was on maternity leave during the interviewing period. 
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I. IMPACT ON STUDENTS WITH RETARDATION 



SOCIAL QirroOMBS; STAFF iMiiaiPriONS 



Peer Relatj onships 

Pferhaps the major objective of integration is to provide opportxinities for 
children with retauxlation to interact with age-appropriate peers in normal 
settings. Through this interaction, advocates argue, children with retardatic * 
will observe and model more appropriate behaviors, participate in a greater 
range of social activities leading to the development of meaningful peer 
relationships, and learn to interact with tho heterogeneous population with 
whom they will be spending their adult lives. For the non-tiandi capped 
children, integration is expected to provide opportunities for reducing fears 
of handicapped persons, learning to relate to a more diverse set of peers and 
preparation for living and working with handicapped persons in adult life. 

Opponents of integration argue that retarded children are likely to experience 
teasing and rejection in the integrated environment and have diminished 
opportimities for social interaction when they are deprived of peers on their 
own "functional" level. Moreover, those opposed to integration believe that a 
dubious quality of social interaction is purchased at the expense of 
instruction in skills required for successful community Living. 

Previous Findings 

Data from the evaliiation of the integration of liandicapped children at Van Hise 
Elementary School during the first year of the pilot (1987-88) indicated that 
children with retardation did not experience inordinate rejection by peers as a 
result of integration. Moreover attitudes of non-handicapped children became 
more positive as a result of year-long opportunities to interact. Sociometric 
scales, administered at the beginning and end of the pilot year (1987-88), 
indicated that peer acceptance of 14 of the 17 children with retardation either 
increased or remained the same. By the end of the pilot year, 9 of the 17 
children (53%) were within at least the aversige range of acceptance by peers. 

Integration also had a positive impact on the non-handicapped children at Van 
Hise Elementary School. By the end of the pilot year, the non-handicapped 
classmates of children with retardation expressed more positive attitudes 
toward people with retardation than did stixients in classrooms at Van Hise and 
at a comparison school where there were no children with retardation. This is 
consistent with the literature which suggests that opportunities to interact 
with people from "different" social groups tend to prodiice more positive 
attitudes, ( e.g. , Voeltz 1980) 

Current Findings 

In order to explore the consistency of our findings regarding the social 
position of the children with retardation, sociometric data were collected in 
the spring of 1989 for 31 of the 39* integrated children. Attitudes of the 



tSocLoiet:ric data were not obtained for 8 children. One kindergarten teacher was concerned about unin>.nded negative 
effects of a socioaetric scale and chose not to adeinister the scale. Two 6th grade teachers were not able to 
coBplete the socioiietrics. 
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non-handicarped students towai i children with retardation were measured at one 
of the middle schools involved in integration. These data are reported in 
Section IV, Effects on Non-Handicapped Childi^en. 

Sociometric Findings 

Sociometric results for the 1988-89 year were somewhat more positive than those 
found in the pilot year at Van Hise Elementary School. As seen in Table 1, a 
greater proportion of children earned sociometric ratings xslthin the average or 
above average range for their classrooms and a smaller proportion were in the 
below average category. 



Table 1 
Sociometric Ratings 
Van Hise Eletoentary 1987-88 and 6 Schools 1988-89 



Jtoting Van Hise 1987-88 6 Schools 1988-89 

Per Cent of Students Per Cent of Students 

(N=17) (N=:31) 

Above Class Average (<+ 1 SD) 6% 10% 

Within Average Range (-1 to +1 SD) 47% 61% 

Below Class Average (>- 1 SD) 47% 29% 



Longitixiinal sociometric data are available for 13 of the children. A 
comparison of ratings for the two years indicates that five children have 
improved their sociometric positions, five have worsened and three remained 
essentially the sairie* Although the numbers are too small to draw conclusions, 
anecdotal data suggest that changes in ratings refle(?t both signif iv-^ant changes 
in the childrens' behaviors and differing classroom atmospheres. Teachers' 
attitudes toward integration in general, as well as i oward the specific 
children, appear to affect the child's sociometric position in the class. 
Teachers are significant models for children's attitudes. 



Characteristics of Accepted and Rejected Children 

\s part of the semi -structured interviews, general and exceptional education 
teachers were askei to describe the social and behavioral characteristics of 
the inte^irated students. These descriptions were analyzed, in relation to the 
sociometric ratings, to identify characteristics associated with the social 
response of peers. The teachers' descriptors of the children with positive 
sociometric ratings are characteristics that could describe any well-liked 
child: pletisant, cheerful, kind, friendly, responsive, non- threatening, not 
critical and likely to initiate interaction. The ability to participate in 
age-appropriate activities, including an interest in sports for boys, ms 
freqiiently noted. 

A second group of children with positive sociometric scores are those with 
moderate to severe retardation who are the recipients of structured activities 
( e>g. t Circle of Friends) designed to include them in the life of the 
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classroom. These children often become classroom *'pets" (an \jnin tended side 
effect) and are likely to receive the highest socicMnetric scores m the group. 

Rejected children appear to be of three types: those with significant 
aggressive or anti-social behavior (pushing, pestering, crying, complainii^, 
spitting, whining, sneaky, sassy and bossy); those who are sevei^ely withdrawn 
or unresponsive to peer approetches and those with self-stimulating autistic 
behaviors or unpredictable behavior, usually involving tantrums. 

Other qualities identified by teachers as barriers to positive peer 
relationships included significant dependency on adults and aversive physical 
characteristics such as poor personal hygiene, protruding tongue and thick 
glasses. Lack of skill or interest in sports were seen as interfering with the 
developnent of peer relationships for boys. 

There were few differences between the general and exceptional education 
teachers in the student characteristics they identified as enhancirig peer 
interaction. EEN teachers, however, were more likely to identify physical 
characteristics and autistic-like behaviors as barriers. 



Patterns of Social I nte raction 

The socic«netric seal provided a numerical rating of the levels of acceptance 
of the children with r^^tardation by their non-handicapped peers. Another 
perspective is provided by data from the general ediication teacher interviews. 
Teachers estimated the amount of time the children with retardation spt;nt in 
three types of inter.iction with peers: mutua"". interaction, receiving help and 
Just being in the eni^ivoiiment. Based on the teacher estimates of interaction 
time, the children w*5re characterized £is to their primary interaction patterns. 

Mutual In tfrac to rs : These are children who teachers describe a.s engaging in 
mutual interaction patterns at least 70 i^er cent of the time. (N=7) 

Energing Inter^ctors : These children's social skills are ''emerging''. They 
engage in positive mutual interaction at least one-third of the time, but spend 
substantial amounts of time receiving help or in solitary situations. These 
children may have some negative behaviors which lead other children to avoid 
them. (N=10) 

Pets : This is a group of moderately to severely impaired children. Their 
primary interaction pattern consists of receiving help from peers who are 
described as "mothering" them. They are responsive to peers and are descriVjed 
by teachers as wel] liked. (H=8) 

Wallflo(>^evs : These children never initiate interaction and are minimally 
responsive when i^eers initiate. This group includes both severely impaired 
children whose environmental awareness and responsiveness is minimal and very 
withdr-awn children with mild levels of retardation. Teachers describe 
non-nandicapxxxi children as initially making overtures to these children. 
However, in the absence of responsiveness from the child with retardation, 
peers gradijal ly stop initiating interaction. (K=10) 
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Porcupines : This group of children engage in significant amounts of negative 
behavior (tantrums, spitting, self-stimulation, aggressive or sneaky beh-^vior 
tovjard peers). Classmates tend to keep their distance, with some of the 
younger non-handicapped children reportedly upset by the behaviors. (N=4) 

Table 2 shows the number and percentages of children in each of the interaction 
groups, as well as a comparison between teacher-described interaction patterns 
and sociometric ratings by students. The mutual interactors, emerging 
interactors and pets include 25 of the 39 children (64%). These children 
clearly have had positive social interactions as a result of integration. The 
percentage of children in these three *'ix>sitive" social groups is remarkably 
similar to the percentage of children who received average or above average 
sociometric ratings from their classmates. Similarly, the proix)rtion of 
children in the wallflower and porcupine groups correspond to the children with 
below average so^ lometric ratings. These are children who will require 
considerable worlc on social skills to expand their opportunities for positive 
social interaction with peers. 



Table 2 

Comparison of Interaction ftittems and Sociametric Ratings 



Interaction Patterns 
Category N 


% 


Sociometric Ratings* 
Category N % 


Mutual Interactors 


7 


18% 


Above Average 


3 


10% 


Emerging Interactors 


10 


26% 


High Average 


5 


16% 


Pets 


8 


20% 


Low Average 


14 


45% 


Wallflowers 


10 


26% 


Below Averaige 


9 


19% 


Porcupines 


4 


10% 








Total 


39 


100% 


Total 


31 


100% 



tAbove Average : ratings above tiSD; High Average = ratings between the class aean-and + 1 SD; Low Average = ratings 
between the class lean and -1 SD and Below Average = ratings lower than -ISD.. _ ^ 



Perspective of the EEN Teachers 

There is remarkable consistency between the perceptions of the general and 
exceptional education teachers in the identification of the quality of peer 
interaction* Although the interview questions were phrased quite differently, 
EEN teachers identified two-thirds of their students as having made significant 
gains in peer relationships, Oie-third of the children were described as 
having friends; one""third as having learned to interact with and be responsive 
to peers. No gains in social skills were seen for one-third of the children — 
the wallflowers and porcupines* 

Ratings of Social Interaction 

In addition to teacher reports on the social experiences of the integrated 
students, ratings of several aspects of social interaction were obtained from 



the Integration Impact Questionnaires completed by regular education teachers, 
EEN teachers and Handicapped Children's Assistants. Since this questionnaire 
was also administered to teachers at Van Hise Elementary in 1988, it provides 
comparison data* 

Table 3 (following page) presents data on a series of questions about the 
effects of integration on the social experiences of the hemdicapped students. 
Data are presented for general and EEN teachers and HCA's, for Van Hise 
Elementary for two years axxi for the seven schools for 1988-89. Respondents 
were asked to respond to each question on a 4~point scale, where 4 = strongly 
agree and 1 = strongly disagree. For each group of staff, the table shows the 
combined percentages responding "strongly agree" and "agree" to each of the 
items, 8is well as the numerical value representing the over-all response of 
that staff group.* 

As can be seen from the table, all staff groups generally rate integration as 
successful in terms of social interaction, with teachers somewhat more positive 
than HCA's. The only exception to this generally positive response is among 
regular education teachers rating students with moderate/severe retardation. 
Only 40 per cent of this group rated social integration for moderate/severely 
impaii*ed students as successful; one-third did not respond to the item, leaving 
slightly more than one- fourth who question the benefit of integration for 
students with more s :vexe disabilities. 

Among the Van Hise st.aff , res]Donses were noticeably more positive in 1989 than 
in 1988. This is consistent with suiecdotal reports of teacher reactions. 
However, the reader is cautioned that the number of respondents in the Van Hise 
1989 group is small and the x^esults should not be overinterpreted. 

Teacher Perceptions: Social -Emotional Outcomes 

Critics of integration raise a number of questions regarding the emotional 
impact of the integration experience on the students with retardation. The 
Integration Impaot Scale assessed staff perceptions of various indicators of 
stress, anxiety and frustration for the integrated students. The data are 
shown in Table 4. The findings on these items are consistent with those 
reported for ratings of social interaction. Both general and special education 
teachers see very few negative emotional impacts; HCA's ar.,- more likely to 
identify problems than are teachers and Van Hise teachers express more positive 
attitudes in 1989 than in 1988. 

Although we did not obtain objective measures of the changes in the children's 
behavior over time, teeu^hers anecdotal descriptions provida one view of the 
impact of integration. The most salient olianges, from the point of view of the 
general education teachers, were the increasing willingness of the children 
with retardation to participate in group activities. 

A 2nd gx^ader: "She is so much a part of the group. 

She does what others are doing. She glows with pride over 

her acc:ompl i shments . " 



tfhe nvaeric&i rating is ih^i sua oi t/ie nuther ot respondents answering "stronily a^ree" ijuitipiiej by i; ihe p.unber 
answetini "agree" nultiplied by i: the nuaber dissiireeini aultiplied by 2 and the imber sirougly disagreeing 
auJtipJied by L fbe nuaber reflects the "strenith" ct the opinions. 
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A 3rd grader: '*She used to be an observer. Now 

she asserts herself and models the behavior of others." 

A 4th grader: "At the beginning of the year he 
didn't nave any idea of how to function in a group, how 
to make contact with peers. Now he fits it, initiates with 
peers, althoiigh he still needs work on self-care/' 

A 3rd grader: "She knows she's accepted and is willing 
to take risks and try new things." 

A 1st grader: "He wants to learn; he feels he's part 
of the room and has been invited home by others;" 

EEN teachers describe similar outcomes but tend to view it in terms of 
emotional growth rather x^han group participation. One-third of the children 
are characterized by EEN teachers as having increased their self-confidence or 
self-esteem, show a greater willingness to take risks and are "just happier." 



Behavioral Outcomes 

Disruption of classroom activities by the inappropriate behaviors of the 
children with retardation was one of the major concerns raised in anticipation 
of integration. We have mixed findings on this issue. Although only a small 
proportion (13%) of the general education teetchers reported that the behaviors 
of the integrated students were upsetting or distracting to the non-handicapped 
children in the classroom, almost half the Handicapped Children's Assistants 
identified these as problems. Several teachers, however, did question the 
policies regaixiing removal of a disruptive child from the classroom. General 
education teachers may want children removed sooner than the EEN teachers feel 
is appropriate. 

On the Integration Impact Scale, all of the EEN teachers and 70% of both 
general education teachers and HCA's rated the integrated students as showing 
improved behavior over the year. In the general education teacher interviews , 
positive behavioral change, for the integrated children, was the second most 
frequently mentioned positive outcome (after increased participation in group 
activities). EEN teachers reported major gains in behavioral control 
(decreases in tantrums and other inappropriate classroom behavior) for 
one-quarter of the children. Only one of the 39 children was described (by a 
general education teacher) as having deteriorated in behavior over the year. 



II, IMPACT Ot\ STODENTS WITH RgTARDATiaJ 



INS TRUCTIONAL OUTOOMES: STAFF PKRCaEPri(»IS 



The education of students with mental retardation is guided by Individualized 
Educational Plans (lEP) which specify instructional goals for the year. The 
EEN teacher, in conjunction with the child's parent, develops the lEP* ^ Other 
staff may participate as appropriate. The EEN teacher is responsible for 
assuring that the student's daily program addresses lEP goals. 

Data on the instructional outcomes for the integrated students was obtained 
from four sources: (1) ratings of the IE? goals made by the EEN teachers, 
(2) anecdotal reports from general and EEN teachers; (3) ratings of academic 
outcomes by teachers and HCA's on the Integration Impact Scale and (4)infor- 
mation obtained in interviews with the parents of the integrated students. 



Academic Progress 

1. The EEN Teacher's Perspective 

From the perspect^'^* of the EEN teachers, academic r'M)f{ress was a significant 
outcome of integr Almost all of the students were mildly retarded 

and sevei^al of tht; sLudents with moderate retardation were rated as having made 
significant gains in core academic skills during the year. Moreover, teachers 
frequently noted the impact of the non-handicapped students in providing models 
for learning. 

A Kindez'gartener: "He looks at books, writes his name, 
understands numbers . *' 

Tivo 4th graders: "He's learning more social studies « 
The cooperative learning groups make him participate." 

"She's acquiring lots of academic skills; practices 
reading and writing all the time." 

Two second graders: He's very interested in learning 
[science and socia] studies]. He asks appropriate questions, 
picks up enough to j^iarticixDate in the group." 

"She's learned phonics and inventive spelling. She's begun 

to value spelling because she sees others doing it. We wouldn't 

have had this in the MR room." 



Tn afMition to progress in academic areas , several teachers noted improvements 
ir) \<ork habits. i?hi.ldren wero reported as showing greater on- task behavior, 
"He's able Lo fcxinis more;" improve<i ability to work independently for longer 
p^iriods of time and increases in other appropriate ctlassroom behavior such as 
raising hands before sfxiiilvi ng. 
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lEP Outcomes 

The anecdotal descriptions of student progress are supported by the lEP 
ratings, EEN teachers were asked to rate student progress on lEP goals using a 
7-point scale. Integrated students were compared with a matched group of 
students enrolled in more traditional MR programs. The students were matched 
on age/grade, gender, level of retaixiation, level of communication skill and 
physical handicap. Each child was rated by his/her own EEN teficher. Teachers 
making the ratings wer'=^ not aware that the ratings were being used to compared 
lEP accomplishments of integrated and non- integrated students. 

Table 5 shows the average rating on lEP academic goals for the integrated and 
non-integrated groups. As can be seen from the table, the average ratings for 
both integrated and non- integrated students are generally above the mid-point 
of the scale. However, integrated students have higher ratings on all academic 
goals, with three of the differences reaching' statistical significance. 



Table 5 

KEN Teacher Rating of Success in Achieving lEP Goals 
Compgirison of Integrated and Non-Integrated Students 
7-Point Rating Scale 

Average Rating Average Rating 

Integrated Ncm-Integrated 
Students Students 
IKP GOAL AREA N=39 N=36 



Math 4,9 4^5 

Reading 4,9 4^2 

Writing 4,8* 3,9* 

Language Comprehension 5,3* 4,5* 

Expressive Language 4,6 4,5 

Receptive Language 5,4* 4 [7* 

Communication 5,2 4,6 

Computers 4,9 49 

^Differences between integrated and non-integrated students are significant at the/^ >,05 level, 



Functional Skills 

One of the major theoretical criticisms of integration is that it ccxnprcmiises 
instruction in functional skills. Our data do not support this hypothesis- 
Although the non-integrated students are slightly more likely to have goals in 
the four functional areas, the differences are not large. In terms of success 
in meeting lEP goals, integrated students earned higher average ratings on lEP 
goals in all functional areas ccmipared to students in more traditional 
programs, although none of the differences were statistically significant, 
(Table 6) 



Table 6 

IKP Functional Skill Goals - Integrated and Non-Integrated Stud^ts 



Per C^t of StudCTits with 
lEP Goals in Category 
lEP GOAL AREA Integrated Non-Integrated 



Average Goal Rating 
Integrated Non-Integrated 



Community 
Domestic 
Self-Care 
Vocational 



55% 
45% 
47% 
45% 



63% 
47% 
58% 
37% 



5.0 
5.1 
4,7 
5.1 



4.6 
4.4 
4.6 
4.4 



N=39 



N=36 



N=39 



N=36 



On the Integration Impact Scale (Table 7) no general or special education 
teachers agreed with the statement that students who are integrated have less 
opportunity to learn functional skills. However, one-third of the HCA's 
expressed concerns in this area. 



General Education Teacher Perspectiv e 

The philosophy of integration states that students are not placed in 
general education cleisses purely for socialization but in oixier to achieve 
identified instriictional objectives. Although special education teachers 
articulate the instructional g- als in the students' lEP's, general education 
teachers are often not familiar with these lEP goals and experience difficulty 
in assessing student progress. Of the 16 general education teachers, only 11 
(all at the elementary level) considered themselves familiar enough with the 
students' instructional programs to assess progress. 

General education teachers were able to evaluate the instructional progress of 
16 of the 39 integrated students. Nine of the students were rated as having 
made good instructional progress during the year; seven as having made some 
gains. Teachers were most familiar with the progress of children who were able 
to engage with the regular classroom curriculum, albeit at a slower learning 
rate. As the degree of retardation increased, and the lEP goals became more 
functional, the teachers had less information about student progress. 



Staff Ratings of Instructional Outcomes 

The Integration Impact Scale provided anot\ier measure of instructional 
outcomes. Table 7 shows the staff ratings of academic integration for BtJR 
students, parallel instructional programs for TMR/SMR students, progress in 
work habits and the impact of integration on instruction in functional skills. 
Data are presented for Van Hise 1988, Van Hise 1989, and for goneral education 
teachers, special education teachers and HCA's at all seven schools in 1989. 
Responses were on a four-point scale, where 4 = strongly agree and 1= strongly 
disagree. Percentages and average ratings are presented for each group. 
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As can be seen frcwm the table, large majorities of both general and special 
education staff rated the academic integration of EMR students as successful. 
For TMR students, although substantial majorities of both EEN teachers and 
HCA's rate parallel instnjction as successful, only 47 per cent of regular 
educators selected this option. As with the findings on social integration, 
approximately one- third of the regular education teachers responded "don't 
know" to this question. The higher average ratings for TOR as compared to EMR 
students reflect the fact that respondents who answered the IMR question were 
more likely to respond "strongly agree," while those \4ho answered the EMR 
question chose "agree". When general education teachers felt they had enough 
information to rate the effectiveness of integration for TOR students, they 
tended to be very positive about the experience. 

Finally, more than three-quarters of all teachers, but only half the HCA's 
agreed that students' work habits had improved during the year. This is 
consistent with an over-all trend in these data for teachers to have more 
positive views of the impact of integration than do HCA's, A second trend, an 
increase in positive responses among general education teachers at Van Hise 
Elementary during the second year of integration, is also apparent in the data 
on instructional outcomes. However, as with the data in Table 3, the reader is 
cautioned regarding the small number of cases for Van Hise Elementary in 1989. 



S ome Doubts About Integration for Academics 

Despite the fact that general education teachers are abJe to identify positive 
academic outcomes for the integrated children, they have concerns about 
integration as a service delivery model. As the level of handicap becomes more 
severe, these questions are raised more frequently. Two major issues arise: 

Time Wasted ? A number of general education teachers question the viability of 
a program when r ^^ademic content is above the child's developmental level. 

.4 middle school teacher: "I dont know whether they're 
getting anything out of being in my room. Are they wasting 
time ommaps and globes when they could be practicing daily 
living skills?" 

An elementally teacAer; "His reading skills are so far below 

the others, he can't participate, "ometimes he makes inappropriate 

comments in discussion and the other kids react negatively." 

Reduced OpfX)rtiinity for Daily Review: Five of the general education teachers 
and one sj^cial education teacher believed that opportunities for repetition 
and daily review of skills, essential to retention for students with 
retaiTlation, had been reduced as a result of integration. Although we have no 
data on the amount of time stiKients spent in this type of review, the data on 
acJuevement of lEP goals (Table 1) does not suggest their academic learning u-as 
less successful than similar students receiving instruction in more traditional 
service delivery tnoriels. 



III. SOCIAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL OOTOOMtSS 
TOE KEN PARENTS' PERSPECTIVE 



Parents^ Expectations 

As a group, the parents of the students with retaixlation approached 
integration with caution. Although some had advocated for integration and were 
enthusisLstic about the plans, many had concerns as to the appropriateness of 
this program for their children. A slight majority of the parents (55%) had 
very positive attitudes in anticipation of integration. They were satisfied 
with the advance plans for their children, found the transition into the 
program to be smooth and did not anticipate any problems. The remaining 
parents were equally divided among those who were somewhat satisfied (20%) with 
the advance planning, found the transition adequate and anticijjated some 
problems; and those who were somewhat dissatisfied (25%) with the advance 
plans, reported some problems with transition into the program and anticipated 
some problems for their children. 

Increased social interaction with age-appropriate peers was the major positive 
l^nefit expected by parents. When asked what they hoped the integration would 
accomplish for their children, 80 per cent mentioned greater opportunities for 
social experiences and for developing friendships. No other expected outcomes 
were mentioned by more than a few parents. In terms of problems, parents were 
concerned about the possibilities of teasing and rejection (21%); stress and 
anxiety (15%); decline in the quality of the child's instructional program 
(15%) and fatigue (8%). 

Parent Perceptions of Outcomes 

The end of year parent responses were somewhat more positive than reactions at 
the beginning of the year. Overall, 52.5 per cent rated the program as very 
successful for their child, and 40 per cent saw it as scwnewhat successful. 
Two parents (5%) were neutral about the integration and only one rated the 
child's experience as "somewhat unsuccessful". In this latter case, the parent 
noted that the perceived problems were related to the specific teacher rather 
than to integration as a service delivery model. 

Improvements in self-esteem and aelf-care, responsiveness to feedback from 
others and more interest in the world around them were the most frequently 
mentioned positive outccsnes reported by parents. 

"He feels better about himself — stronger, older, more 
independent . " 

"He seems more grown up, not like a 2-year old, although he 
can still be obnoxious. If he does inappropriate things the 
regular ed students tell him it's wrong. Peer pressure is more 
effective than the teacher.*' 

"He's more aware of his looks, more polite, more aware of the 
world £u:*ound him." 



Parent Ratiiigs of Progress on lEP Goals 

Parents' evaluations of progress in meeting lEP goals were obtained from parent 
ratings of thirteen content areas. Table 8 shows the average rating, on a 
10-point scale, for each of the thirteen goal areas. Table 9 shows the average 
ratings for individual students. As can be seen in Table 8, mean ratings for 
all goal areas are above the theoretical mid-point (5.5) of the scale. Parents 
gave higher ratings to the functional skill areas, social skills, language 
development, academics and physical skills than to the behavioral domains, 
including the behaviors associated with classroom performance. Ratings of 
individual students sugj^est that parents viewed their children as having made 
good progress during the year (Table 9). Three-quarters of the parents rated 
their children abo^e the theoretical mid-point of the scale (5.5). The average 
rating (6,42) was almost one point above the mid-point. 



Table 8 

Parent Ratings of Progress in lEP Goal Categories 
10-point Rating Scale 



Goal Category 


Average Rating 


Number Rating 


Vocational/Pre-Vocational 


7.39 


18 


Comnninity 


7.15 


27 


Domestic 


6.96 


26 


Social Skills 


6.91 


34 


Language Skills 


6.81 


32 


Academic Skills 


6.79 


33 


Physical (Large Motor) Skills 


6.78 


32 


Following Directions 


6.40 


36 


Appropriate Behavior 


6.38 


34 


Paying Attention 


6.28 


36 


Work Completion 


6.25 


32 


On Task 


6.15 


34 


Fine Motor Skills 


6.14 


36 



Table 9 

Parents* Ratings of Individual Student IKP Progress 
10-Point Rating Scale 

Number of Per Cent of 
Average Editing Students Student s 

Below Mid-Point of Scale 
Under 4.0 3 8 

4.0 - 5,5 6 17 

Betw een Scal e Mid-Point and Qb>^erved M ean 
5.51 - 6,42 ' 8 Z2 

A bove Obseived Mean 
6.43 - 7,43 12 " 33 

Over 7.43 7 19 

TQTr uS 36 99% 



Parents^ Perceptions of Problems 

In anticipation of integration, parents identified four potential problem 
areas: negative social interactions, stress and anxiety, decline in. the 
quality of the instructional program and fatigue. Except for fatigue, these 
were the problems identified by the largest nvmil^ers of parents at the end of 
the school year. (Table 10) Three additional problems (the bus, dependence on 
adults and no programs for developing friendships) were each mentioned by small 
numbers of parents. It should be noted that no problem was Identified by more 
than 22 per cent of the parents and more than half the parents did not mention 
any problems experienced by their children. 



Table 10 

Problems Identified by Parents of Integrated Students 



Problem Nun ber Mentioning P er Cent* 

N=36 

Stress/Frustration 

(Frcxn high expectations, difficult work, 

not keeping up with peers, perceived 8 22% 

differences from peers) 

Instructional 

(lEP goals neglected: inappropriate programming) 7 19% 

Negative Social Interactions 

(Teased, rejected, learned bad language) 6 17% 

Bus 4 11% 

Overly Dependent on riCA 3 8% 

No Staff Help in Developing Friendships 2 6% 

No Problems Mentioned 20 56% 

♦Problems do not total 100% since respondents could mention more than one 
problem. 



Parents* Questions 

Although 92,5% of the parents rated their children's integration experiences 
as very or somewhat sxx^cessfui, and 85% would choose an integrated program over 
a more traditional model, many parents raised questions regarding the most 
appropriate amount of integration for their child* Most of the parents 
recognized and appreciated the positive social impact that integration had on 
their children. However, many parents suggested that less time in integrated 
classrooms and more individualized instruction to meet the child's unique needs 
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would be desirable. Individualized integration is a conmon theme* Parents of 
several of the younger children expressed liesitancy over integration in the 
long-term. The worry about how their children will fare as they get older and 
the gap in skills increases. Parents may be more worried than the children's' 
experience confirms: approximately one- third of the parents noted that 
although they had concerns about r^tegration, their children seemed happier in 
school during the integration yeai than they had been in previous years. Oily 
three parents commented on their children's resistance to attending school as a 
result of integration. 
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IV • IMPACT ON NON-HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



Perceptions of General Education Parents: Van Hise Elementary School 
The integration of 20 students into general education classrooms at Van Hise 
Elementary School in the first year of the pilot raised considerable concerns 
among the parents of general education students as to the over-all impact of 
this program on the school* In response to these concerns, the Board of 
Education provided an extra regular teacher allocation at Van Hise and 
requested an evaluation of the integration pilot. The evaluation included 
three surveys of the parents of Van Hise general education students: Fall 
1987, the beginning of the first year of integration; Spring 1988, the end of 
the first year; and Spring 1989, the end of the second year. The surveys 
assessed parent attitudes toward integration, as well as their perceptions of 
the impact of integration on the non-handicapped students and on the general 
education teachers at Van Hise. 



Previous Findings 

Parent concerns were much greater in the Fall of 1987, in anticipation of the 
integration, than they were in Spring 1988, the end of the school year* 
Moreover, at the end of the year, parents of students who were in integrated 
classes had more positive attitudes toward integration than did parents of 
students in non-integrated classes (see Figure 1). 

In the Fall of 1987, a slight majority of parents at Van Hise expressed support 
for the principle of integration and large numbers were concerned about the 
extra responribilities for classroom teachers (70%) and the potential for 
classroom disruption (53%). By the end of the first year, the number of 
parents supporting the principle of integration had increased to two-thirds, 
and 70 per cent could identify benefits for their non-handicapped children. 
However, approximately one- third of the parents continued to express concerns 
that the integration had disrupted instruction, decreased individual attention 
for non-handicapped children, created psychological distress for 
non-handicapped children and increased the stress on teachers. 



Current Findings 

Results of the Van Hise parent survey condxjcted in the spring of 1989 generally 
follow the trends which emerged during the 1987-88 school year. Where changes 
occurred they tended to be in the direction of more positive responses in 
1988-89. Overall, Van Hise Elementary parents continue to be well satisfied 
with their school. (Table 11) Over 90 per cent were satisfied with the over-~all 
quality of education and the teaching of basic skills. More than eight out of 
every ten parents expressed satisfaction with the individual attention their 
child receives, while more than seven out of ten gave positive ratings to the 
extra allocation provided by the Board of Education to support integration and 
to the principal's responsiveness to parents' concerns. These findiiigs have 
remained stable over the three surveys. 
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Table 11 

Parent Attitudes Toward Van Hise Elementary School and Integration 
(3omparison of Three Par«it Surveys 

Fall 1987 Spring 1988 Spring 1989 

% Agree % Agree % Agree 

SATISFACTIOI Wira : 

(a) Overall Quality of Education 96% 95% 95% 



(b) Teaching of Basic Skills 



91% 



94% 93% 
86% 84% 

71% 77% 

73% 72% 

47% 54% 

65% 79% 

Parents of Children in 
Integrated Classes Only 
Spring 1988 Spring 1989 
% Agree % Agree 

60% 90% 

70% 92% 

82% 92% 

10% 10% 

39% 36% 

23% 

19% 
38% 

37% 



(c) Level of Individual Attention 85% 

(d) Extra Allocation provided to 

support integration 66% 

(e) Principal's Responsiveness to 

parent concerns 72% 

(f ) Central Office Responsiveness 

to parent concerns 54% 

ATTITODES TOWARD IIIiEGRATIOf 

I supix^rt the principle of integration 55% 

All Parents 
Fall 1987 

% Agree 



My child welcomed children with 
retardation into classroom 

My child is more accepting of 
individual differences 

Academic Expectations remain high 88% 

Behavioral Expectations lowered 12% 

Integration disrupts instruction 53% 

Less Individual Attention due to 

integration — 33% 

Psychological Distress for non- 
handicapped — 31% 

Stress on teachers — 29% 

Integration sacrifices the needs 

of the majoritj^ to a minority — 40% 
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Parent l^-rceptions of Integration: 1988 and 1989 Compared 
Although parent perceptions of the over-all quality of Van Hise Elementary 
School remained stable over the three surveys, considerable changes were 
observed in attitudes toward the integration (Table 11, following i:)age). 
Support for the principle of integration rose from 65 per cent in Spring 1988 
to 79 per cent in Spring 1989* Over 90 per cent of the parents whose children 
were in integrated classrooms descril>ed their ohildi-en as welcoming the 
students with re taxation into their classrooms, and becoming more accepting of 
individual differences as a result of the integration experience. These 
reflect increases of 30 and 20 per cent, respectively. At least 90 per cent 
believed that both academic and behavioral expectations at the school continued 
to be high, with ten per cent more parents acknowledging the maintenance of 
academic standards in Spring 1989 as compared to Spring 1988, 



Parental Perceptions of Problems 

Although the number of parents ex^^ressing concerns over the negative impacts of 
integration have generally declined over the three surveys, significant issues 
remain. Stress on teachers (38%) and classroom disruption (36%) were each 
identified as problems in Spring 1S89 by substantial minorities of parents. 
The perception of stress on teachers showed an increase (9%) from Spring 1988 
to Spring 1989, Two other issues, a decrease in individual attention (23%) and 
psychological distress (19%) for non-handicapped children continue to be 
raised, although approximately ten per cent fewer parents identified these as 
problems in 1989 as compared to 1988, 



Experiences of Children in Integrated and Non-Integrated Classrooms Compared 
A phenon)enon identified in the 1988 evaluation, a more positive attitude from 
parents whose children were in integrated classrooms compared to parents whose 
children did not have this experience, emerged even more strongly in the second 
year at Van Hise, Figures lA through IE show the responses, from the two 
year-end surveys, to a series of questions measuring potential parent concerns: 
maintenance of academic and behavioral standards, individual help, classroom 
disruption and psychological distress. The gi ^phs present data for two groups 
of parents: those with children in integrated classrooms and those with no 
children in integrated classroans. Three major findings emerge: 

(1) In both years, the parents whose children experienced integration 
were less likely to perceive problems than those whose children had not 
been in integrated classrocxns, 

(2) Among the parents of students in integrated classrocxns, there were 
decreases, of at least 10 per cent over the two years, in the 
perception of problems in four of the five areas measured. 

(3) There were virtually no changes, over time, in the level of problems 
anticipated by parents whose children were not in integrated classrocxns. 

In every case, the anticipated concerns of parents with no children in 
integrated classrooms were worse than the reported experiences of parents 
whose children were in integrated classrooms. 
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Figure 1 

Parental Perceptions of Problems for Kon-Handicapped students 
Comparison of Parents With and Without Children in Integrated Classrooms 
Van Kise Elementary School ~ 1988 and 1989 
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Finally, as cam be seen in Figure IF, there uas an increase, between the two 
years, in the members of parents of non-handicapped children who reported that 
the integration experience had enriohed their child's education. Half the 
parents in 1989, compared to 39 per cent in 1988, rated the experience as 
enriching. There was a corresponding decrease in the proportions who felt the 
exT)erience was harmful (11% vs 15%) or had no effect (38% vs. 47%) 



Staff Perceptions 

Staff perceptions of the impact of integration on non-handicapped students were 
obtained from two sources: interviews with teachers and the Integration Impact 
Scale complete by teachers and HCA's. Data from the Integration Impact Scale 
in 1989 can be compared with similar data from the first year of the Van Hise 
pilot (Table 12). 

Almost half the general education teachers and all exceptional education 
teachers described the impact on the non-handicapped students as one of the 
major successes of inte^^ration* Positive impacts noted by teachers included 
increased sensitivity of students to individual differences, the ability to be 
more accepting of others; greater comfort in relation to children with 
disabilities, and efforts to reach out. Several teachers saw the ex-perience as 
helping all students to accept their own abilities and disabilities, including 
difficulties in learning. 

.4 middle school teachez\' "The kids were magnificent with 
them, willing to help and take responsibility for others'*. 

A primary grade teacher: ''The regular ed kids are very 
accepting of differences. There's less teasing here than 
at other schools." 

Some teachers found that integration affected over-all classroom climate 

A primary teacher: "The kids are much less competitive 
this year; we're all in this together. 

An intermediate teacher: "I've used cooperative learning 
this year. It's improved the tAole instructional climate/' 

Responses to the Integration Impact Scale generally corroborate the information 
from interviews. As can be seen in Table 12, large majorities of all staff 
agree that as a result of the experience with integration, non-handicapped 
students developed more comfort with and acceptance of people with differences 
and became more caring and sensitive to individual differences. The number of 
staff endorsing ohese statements increased considerably from 1988 to 1989, 



Negative Effects on Non-Handicapped Students 

The primar negative impacts of integration on the non-handicapped children 
stemmed from the disruptive behavior of some of the children with retardation. 
During the first year of integration at Van Hise Elementary, more than half the 
teachers responded that the non-handicapped students were upset or distracted 



Table 12 

Effects an Non-Handicapped Students 
Staff Perceptions ~ 1987-88 and 1988-89 

1987-88 1988-89 
Van Hise Elem, 7 Schools 
Genl, Ed Tchrs Genl, Ed EEN 
% Agree % Agree 



HCA's 



Positive Impeicts 

Developed greater comfort with 

students with retardation 
Becoune more caring of students 

with retardation 



69% 
62% 



93% 
91% 



78% 
89% 



88% 
62% 



Became more sensitive to individual 
differences 



62% 



93% 



100% 



100% 



Developed greater acceptance of 
people with differences 



54% 



100% 



100% 



94% 



Negative Impacts 

Frequently upset by behaviors of 

students with retardation 54% 

Distracted by inappropriate 

classroom behaviors 54% 



13% 



13% 



0% 

0% 



44% 



50% 



Less attention from teachers 
due to time spent with 
retarded children 



38% 



0% 



0% 



19% 



by the inappropriate behaviors of some of the students with retardation. 
Similar proportions of HCA's at the seven schools identified these problems in 
the second year of integration . However, only a sinall proportion (13%) of 
general education teachers in the second yea^r expressed concerns that 
non-handicapped children were distracted by the disruptive behavior of the 
integrated children or by conversations between the children with retardation 
and their HCA^s. Finally, two teachers mentioned a problem of confusion eonong 
the non-handicapped students with respect to differences in levels of 
expectations for themselves and for the children with retardation. 

As noted previously, between one-quarter and one-third of the parents of the 
Van Hise Elementary regular education students felt that less individual 
attention was available to non-handicapped students because of the amount of 
teacher time spent with the students with retardati<5n. This concern was shared 
by some Van Hise Elemental^' teachers (38%) in the first year of integration, 
and a small number of HCA's (19%) in the second year. However, none of the 
genera] or special education teachers responding to the Integration Impact 
Scale in the second yvfxv believed that integi^tion had reduced the amount of 
individual teacher attention for general education st\Kients. 
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Attitudes of Non-Handicapped Students 

During the pilot year of integration at Van Hise, in addition to parent and 
staff perceptions of the attitudes of the non-handicapped students tou-ard 
stixients with retaurdation, data were gathered on the attitudes of the stixients 
themselves. Using the Voeltz Acceptance Scale, resix)nses of Van Hise 
Elementary students in integrated classrooms were compared with responses of 
Van Hise Elementary students in non- in teg rated classes and with students at a 
matched school where there were no students with retardation. Scores on the 
Voeltz Acceptance Scale at the beginning and end of the school year indicated 
that general education students who had spent a year as classmates of students 
with retardation had significantly more positive attitudes toward students with 
retaixJation than did children in non- integrated classes at Van Hise or children 
at the comparison school. 

In 1988-89, attitude data was collected from eight 6th grade classes at Van 
Hise Middle School. The Voeltz Acceptance Scale was administered to the 
students in November and May by Thomas C. Claridge, a teacher at Van Hise 
Middle School.* In two of the classes, defined as "high contact/' seven 
students with retardation were integrated. Students in the other classes had 
only minimal contact with the retarded children. No significant differences 
were found between the hi^ and low contact groups at either pre- or post- test. 
Moreover, the scores for both groups remained essentially stable over the 
6-month interval. In interpreting the results, Claridge suggests that ''there 
may not have been a great enough difference bett^een the presumed high and low 
contact groups," with the high groups having only 45 minutes more contact per 
day. Finally, Claridge cites previous research which indicates that mere 
physical proximity, in the absence of systematic interventions to promote 
positive social interactions (such as Circle of Friends), does not produce 
positive ':;onsequence for interaction or attitudes. 



tThese data are fros a paper by ThoRas C. Ciaridge, a teacher at Van Hise Hiddl*' Schooi, subaitted in partial 
fulfillient of the requireaents for the degree of Haster of Science, University of Visconsin-Hadison, 1989. 
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V. THE TEACHERS 



The Collaborative Relationship 

Perhaps the most critical element in the success of integration of students 
with inental retardation into regular edxx^ation classrooms is the relationship 
between the general and special education teachers. When these professionals 
view each other as partners in the enterprise and aire able to trust and 
canonunicate with each other, integration is successful, regardless of the grade 
level or level of handicap of the child. 

The general education teachers who particii>ated in the integration program 
represented a range of experience in working with special education students, 
as well as varying levels of interest in participating in integration. All of 
the teachers had worked with some special education students in the past. 
However, four had no previous experience teaching children with retardation. 
Five of the 16 teachers had volunteered to participate in integration; the 
remainder had agreed to integrate children into their classrooms in response to 
requests from principals or EEN teachers 



Patterns of Collaboration: General Education Teachers 

Because integratic^' in the MMSD is a developing service delivery model, with 
few clear guidelines, teachers were able to develop patterns of collaboration 
which met their own needs. The collaborative arrangements reflected the 
teachers' comfort in working with students with retardation, as well as their 
attitudes toward teaming. Half the general education teachers (all at the 
elementary level) described themselves as sharing responsibility for the 
integrated children with their collaborating EEN teacher. However, the meaning 
of shared responsibility ranged from extensive involvement in the child's 
instructional program to conveying an attitude of membership in the class. 
Five of the 16 teachers reported that they spent as much individual time with 
the EEN students as with other students in their class. The ren«.ining teachers 
all spent less time with the integrated children than with their other 
students . 

Four general patterns of teacher collaboration were identified through analyses 
of the teachei* interviews. These are described below. 



Active Collaborators 

These general education teachers chose a high level of involvement with the 
handicapped children. They wanted to be viewed by the integrated students as 
"their teachers". Seven of the 16 general education teachers are in this group. 
All had extensive prior experience working with handicapped students and most 
were in the primary grades. These teachers valued the teaming process and saw 
themselves as benefitting professionally and personally fi^om the experience. 
Active collaborators were usually awai*e of the student's lEP goals and had taken 
some initiative for rollatorating in adapting or modifying the regular 
curriculum to meet the student's developmental level. Five of the seven active 
collaborators reported spending about the same amount of individual time with 
the EEN stiidents as u'ith any other student in their classroom. 
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A primary-grade teacher: "I have chosen to teach them as 
much as possible. . .1 do most of the reading and math; she does 
computer, domestic, community/* 

An intermediate^fCrade teacher: *I worked with [stiKlent] on 
some of her own work [parallel curriculum] . I want all the 
children to understand that I'm her testcher too.'* 

.An intermediate-grade teacher: "She is responsible for 
language arts and math [for the EEN students] although we shared 
one literature unit and she taught a unit, to the whole class, 
while I taught a unit to the EEN children. She handles their 
lEP goals; I handle social interaction, class climate, provide an 
opportunity for academic and social interaction*' 

A kindergarten teacher: "I love to team. I'm less isolated 
as a teacher. I j?ain from adult relationships" 

Most of the Active Collaborators were satisfied with their experience in 
integration. For one teacher, however, a mismatch in philosophy and teaching 
style with the EEN partner resulted in a difficult year. 

Limited Partners 

These three teachers ^^rainted to involve the integrated students in their 
classrooms, but tended to see the process as an accommodation of the EEN 
students to their environment. They had minimal interest in the lEP goals, 
spent less individual time with EEN students than with other members of their 
class and relied on the EEN teacher and HCA to effect the connections. 

An intermediate teacher: I check-in with [EEN teacher] 
a lot, let her know what help [student] needs and she gets 
the help dmdn^ tutoring time." 

These teachers had only mildly retarded students integrated into their 
classrooms. They were relaxed about integration and generally content with the 
arrangements. Although they had some ideas about ways in which they could 
increase the students' feelings of inclusion in the classroom, they did not see 
the need for major changes. They all, however, questioned the appropriateness 
of integration for children with moderate or severe retardation. 

Ready for More 

These four teachers approached integration cautiously, but experienced some 
change in attitude over the year. They did not want to "compromise their 
[general education] programs" or assume too much responsibility for the 
children with retardation. They were willing to accept the MR students and 
accompanying adults into their classrooms. At the start of the year, these 
teachers were unsure about how children with retardation functioned as 
learners. Some were concerned about the potential for disruptive behavior. 

For most of the year these teachers were satisfied with having the EEN teachers 
or HCA's provide the parallel or modified instructional programs. Their own 



interaction with the EEN students was limited. They spent less individual time 
with the integrated students than with other students in their class. By 
year's end, however, these teachers had developed greater cc«nfort levels with 
the students with retaixlation* They were frustrated by the limited interaction 
they had with students who had beccxne members of their classrocxn community,. 
Although they were not ready to become full partners, they were searching for 
more meaningful interaction with MR children, while being careful to set limits 
on their involvement, "Ready for More" teachers want more information about 
the learning styles of children with retardation. They looked to their EEN 
colleaigues for help in learning to work with students with retardation. Most 
of these teachers had at least some moderate to severely handicapped stxidents 
in their classes. 

An intermediate teacher: "It's too bad we can't build on 

this experience. I've learned some things, but I won't be 

able to use them because I won't have any MR children next year/' 

A middle school teacher: "I feel a little guilty about not 
doing more with them, but I take my cues from [EEN teacher] . 
She would tell me if things weren't OK. I liked having them here. 
I wish I related better to them and they to me. If I have them 
next year I'd like to know more about their handicaps, their 
abilities 



Rent-a-Space 

The two teachers in this group saw their role as providing an environment in 
which the retarded students could have the opportunity for observing and/or 
interacting with non-handicapped peer models. 

A primary teacher: "It was stated to me that it wasn't my 
responsibility to program for these children. All I had to do 
was provide the environment." 

These teachers set strict limits on their involvement: willing to have the EEN 
children in their classrooms so long as it did not: mean additional 
responsibilities. They pointed out the many special needs among their "own" 
students which required extra attention. These teachers believed that ESN 
teachers, with low student/teacher ratios, should retain total responsibility 
for the integrated stixients. 

One of the teachers in this group was satisfied, with the expecierce but did not 
see the ERM teacher as having a role in the general education classroom. There 
was also concern about the future direction of integration, 

A middle-school teacher: "She [EEN teacher] Vias been 
wonderful. . . but m^ l:ids don't feel she's their teacher. 
IV they uant to integrate there have to be adequate resources. 
Thoy sliouidn't "dump" these kids in the regular classes," 

The second teacher had an iinsuccessful experience with integration. She had 
many philosophir^ doubts aboni- the appropriateness of the program, as well as 
difficulties in estahJishing a satisfying collaborative relationship. 
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Patterns of Collaboration: EEN Tea chers 

As the regular education teacher must identify the extent of his/her 
involvement v/ith the EEN students, so the EEN teacher must identify the 
parameters of the relationship with the genei^al education students. Almost all 
of the EEN teachers expressed a commitment to contributing to the life of the 
classroom in vAiich their students are integrated. By working with general 
education students or sharing teaching or behavior management strategies with 
their colleagues, EEN teachers try to reciprocate for time the regular 
education teacher spends with the retarded students. Although not all of the 
EEN teachers were able to spend as much time in the integrated classroom as 
they hoped, they identified increased involvement in the regular education 
classroom as an important goal. 

A middle school teacher: "I really feel good when some of my 
adaptations can be used for the lower functioning kids in the 
[general education] class." 

An elementary teacher: "Some of the teachers don't know how 
to interact with MR and don't feel comfortable with them. I 
wish I could be in the classroom more [instead of the HCA] . 
The program would be smoother if I could check in daily, adapt 
if needed. But I have self-contained students too. It isn't 
always jxjssible for me to touch base in the regular classroom." 



At the elementary level, almost all EEN teachers reported at least some direct 
involvement with regular education students. They were most frequently 
involved in helping individual students during quiet work time. However, four 
of the six teachers provided instruction to mixed small groups of EEN and 
regular education stixients; several taught occasional lessons to the entire 
class. One EEN teacher \>ras a member of a first-grade team that developed a 
social studies curriculum where stiidents rotated through teaching stations. 
EEN students weie included in the groups but were not always working with the 
EEN teacher. 

At the middle school-level, EEN teachers primarily provided classroom support 
and adapted materials for their own students. They were available to provide 
help to individual students during work time, but did not teach small groups or 
a whole class lesson, as did the elementary teachers. 



Satisfaction with Collaborative Relationship 

Both general and special education teachers were generally satisfied with their 
collaborative relationships. Although there were various suggestions for 
improvement, only three of the 16 general education teachers and two of the 
nine EEN teachers described themselves as dissatisfied. 

General Education Perspective 

Among general education teachers, satisfaction depended primarily on the match 
between the teacher's expectations for his/her role and the degree to v*iich the 
situation matched those expectations. Satisfaction was not related to the 
student's degree of handicap or to the amount of interaction with the 



integrated students. The extent to which the special education teachers 
perceive and are able to be responsive to their general education colleagues 
desired level of involvement is an important fa<3tor in satisfaction. 

Seven general education teachers described themselves as very satisfied and 
five as somewhat satisfied. One teacher who had two EEN collaborators <^s 
very satisfied with one relationship and somewhat dissatisfied with the other. 
Teachers who described themselves as "somewhat satisfied" tended to express 
frustration with the limits of the experience. Either they wanted more 
particix)ation from the EEN teacher in the general education classroom or 
guidance from the EEN teachers regarding expansion of their roles with the ELM 
students. Teeuuhers asking for more involvement of the EEN teachers in the 
regular classroom recognize the limits placed on EEN teachers who have 
multi-classroom responsibilities. Nonetheless, they see increased 
participation as an indication of commitment to a teaching team. One teacher 
suggested that both the general and special education teachers' names be on the 
classroom door. 

The general education teachers interested in increasing their involvement with 
the EEN students are looking for guidance from the EEN teachers on appropriate 
roles and teaching techniques. 

An interni 'iate teacher: "Ov^er the year I hastd grown in 

the amount, of time I spend with the EEN kids. The EEN teacher 

has v>rorke<i with regular ed. They feel comfortable with her." 

A kindergarten teacher: "I need to know what the child's 
limits are. There are different exj^ectations for progress in 
regulai- ed and EEN. EEN looks for small progress, we expect 
giant progress. We both need to adjust expectations." 

Four general education teachers* expressed some dissatisfaction ivith the 
collaborative relationship. Dissatisfaction was associated with several 
different issues. For two teachers, there was insufficient collaboration: 

An intermediate teachez^: "We met only once. We don't 

have sufficient joint planning time. She is responsible for 

a self-contained group and doesn't have much time to be in my room." 

A kindergarten teacher: "Wljen the EEN teacher doesn't 
come in I miss the feedback on the child's progress. I 
appreciate it when the EEN teacher touches base daily, monitors 
progress suid backs me up." 

Another teachei* was dissatisfied with the ex'pectation for too much im'olvement 

"She should be totally responsible for these kids. I felt 
she madp i.t^o many demands on me to meet and plan for them. 
I have to plan for a whole class, correct papers; she has 
only a few students." 



iThe foir inciude one roacher wit.!i 1 partners i^no was dissatisfied with one, v^ry afilis^ied -.'ith r.he other. 
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The fourth teacher who was dissatisfied was in a situation characterized by a 
significant mismatch of mutual expectations and teaching styles. 



EEN Perspective 

Seven of the EEN teachers described themselves as very or somewhat satisfied 
with their relationships with genera] education teachers, while two were 
somewhat dissatisfied. Two major areas for improvement in the collaborative 
relationships were identified. 

Better Coordination of Programming: Many of the EEN teachers want more 
planning time with regular education teachers. They believe that in order for 
integration to be siiccessful, teachers must share infoimation about 
philosophies and teaching styles. EEN teachers feel they need more information 
about the classroom curriculiim in order to cooixiinate instruction. Several 
teachers commented on the difficulty of adapting materials when lesson plans 
were not available in advance. EEN teachers frequently had to adapt curriculum 
'*on the spot", redix?ing the quality of instruction. 

Greater Involvement of General Education Teachers: The majority of general 
education teachers have limited awareness of the students' lEP's and, 
consequently, minimal involvement with the students. EEN teachers believe that 
greater information would facilitate greater involvement. 

"If she knew what their lEP goals were she could 
participate with them more." 

"I wish she would show more interest in the progress they 
are makit"tg. " 

"If she took the time to review the lEP and she would 
understand why the student is integrated." 

Relations hip Equity Many of the EEN teachers feel indebted to the regular 
education teachers for welcoming their students into the classrocMns and are 
seeking ways to reciprocate. Others are frustrated with the limited time they 
are able to be in the regular education classroom to support the students and 
the regular education teacher. 

"I would like to be able to give [something] back. They 
have opened their doors for me and there's not a lot I 
have been able to give them," 



Involvement of General Education Teachers in Instruction of EEN Students 
The general education teachers were at different stages of development in their 
experience and comfort with handicapped students. The extent of their 
involvement with the integrated students in their classrooms reflects these 
stages. Two of the teachers were trained and certified in both regular and 
special education and were quite comfortable with the levels of fxinctioning and 
lEP objectives of their integrated students. Two teachers had participated in 
extensive integration during the previous school year and four others had 



extensive experience '*mcu.nstreaining" special education students, althoiigh not 
all had worked with children with moderate retardation. Four of the teachers 
had minimal or no previous experience with children with retardation. 

Most general education teachers perceived their role in integration as 
providing an environment in which the students with retardation can expand 
their social experiences. As a consequence, they were often not involved with 
the lEP process which guides the instruction of the integrated children and 
were minimally aware of the academic progress made by the students • 

Five of the 16 general education teachers described themselves as familiar with 
students' lEP's, These teacher had either participated in setting some of the 
lEP goals or were working on lEP goals v^iich meshed with their classroom 
curriculum. Six of the teachers indicated that they had seen the lEP's but did 
not address lEP goals in their interaction with the child. "My goals are 
social interaction, I'm not really aware of the lEP," The remaining five 
teachers had no awareness of the student's lEP's: *'I don't get involved with 
that"; the **HCA monitors the lEP and carries feedback to the EEN teacher. 

Although they did not seek involvement with the lEP process, several teachers 
commented on the importance of working with the children with retardation so 
that "they view me as their teacher and the other children know that I am their 
teacher too." Ele'n^^ntary teachers were more likely 1 i;ome involved with the 
EEN students than were teachers at the middle school, Tlie middle school 
teachers were not iisked by their EEN colleagues to talce much responsibility for 
the students. Occasionally the classroom teachers would correct papers (for 
the mildly handicapped students) or in class discussions ask questions framed 
specifically for the student. For part of the year, one middle school tesicher 
worked indi'^'idually for an hour a week with a mildly retarded student. 



Administrative Support 
A. Principals 

Integration has been described as "being out on a frontier, without a lot of 
guidance or clear expectations." Many teachers accepted this challenge; indeed 
several had sought it. When asked directly about their principal's support for 
their efforts in integration, the majority of teachers responded that they had 
received nc particular support. Teachers were divided between those who felt 
alone on the frontier and those who were comfortable with their independence. 
Only two of the teachers described their principals as providing enthusiastic 
support for integration.". 

.4 kindergarten teacher: "I love his attitude, the uay he 
relates to the children. He sees integration as an opportunity 
for challenge." 

A primai^y grade teachei\' "He's a real advocate. . . He comes 
to the class. . . tries to do whatever I ask him." 

Although most teachers did not express dissatisfaction with the level of 
principal support, almost all of them indicated a desire for greater principal 
involvement. Teachers want principals to spend more time in the classiooms. 
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be more aware of the daily oi^eration of the program and more involved with 
specific problem solving. Principals are viewed by teachers as the best 
advocates for integration within their buildings, able to provide leadership in 
reducing fears or hostility toward integration. In buildings were integration 
is not supported by regular education colleagues, general education teachers 
report feelings of isolation and expressions of hostility from colleagues. In 
these situations, in particular, the support and reinforcement of the principal 
is critical. As one l:eacher said: "We have had visitors to this program from 
all over the state and country, but no one from this school has ever been in m.y 
classroom to observe the program/' 



B. Central Office Administrators 

Although, several teachers expressed appreciation for the responsiveness of 
central office administrators to requests for additional allocations, they did 
not identify central office administrators as a source of support. Similar to 
the findings about principals, central office adiriinistrators were described as 
rarely visiting programs and not sufficiently informed about the specifics of 
programs. Teachers want more leadership from central office in setting program 
direction, specific problem solving and in-service preparation for both EEN and 
general education staff. 

Other Staff 

Although individual teachers commented on the helpfulness of Program Support 
Teachers, occupational therapists, physical therapists and one psychologist, no 
particular professional ^roup emerged as a major source of support for the 
teachers involved in integration. This was consistent with the findings in the 
first year of the pilot. Several EEN teachers commented on the change in the 
service delivery of speech and language, occupational therapy and jAysical 
therapy as a result of integration. There is a loss of opportunities for EEN 
teachers to team with these professionals and some increase in the level of 
consultation as compared with direct service. 



Benefits for Teachers 

Integration was intended to enhance the education of handicapped students. 
That many of the teachers found it salutary for themselves was an unplanned for 
but rewarding outcome. EEN teachers, as well as their students, experienced 
increased acceptance and inclusion in the school community. 

"The special ed staff feels more integrated. I feel good 
when T can contribute [a curricular adaptation] that 
helps low regular ed kids." 

"We and them is gone. We are all staff with strengths and 
weaknesses in our teaching. We realize that our [EEN] and 
regular ed objectives are the same - to provide the best 
education for all students." 

"There is more cajnaraderie between regular and special ed staffs." 

Both general and special education teachers report positive impacts on their 
teaching as a result of working with children from a wider range of abilities. 




.4 primary general education teacher: Intellectually, this is 
the best in-service I've ever attended. It hcis been good for 
me as a teacher to re-evaluate my skills, learn how to commuiiicate 
with other students i other adults." 

A primary teacher: "For roe it has been important to realize how 
difficult and frustrating it can be to work with EEN students. 
EEN teachers don't get much feedback from their students. They 
[students] can do something right for five days and then not do 
it on the sixth day. You wonder if you've taught them anything." 

An EEN teacher: "It helped me to have a more realistic view of 
my [EEN] students by comparing them with regular ed; I get 
more idea of the normal rate of development/' 

An EEN teacher: "Expectations for special ed kids from parents 
and teachers ^o up because we see the kids in settings where 
expectations are higher." 



Participation in integration was not without its emotional costs. Regular 
education teachers, in psurticular, talked about the risks involved in accepting 
this challenge. * reported anxieties about their responses to the 

children with reuadation; concerns about having other adults in their 
classroom and imcertainty about expectations for themselves. 

A kindergarten teacher: "Even though J had l)een mains Lreaining 
children for many years, I had a gnawing storoach ache; trying 
to get over my negative response to extreme physical handicaps; 
learn to accept those feelings. I'm not sure hox*; to be comfortable 
with hemdicapped. I needed to learn not to feed into their 
helplessness, to treat them like everyone else, have 
expectations for them." 

A middle school teacher: "I was scared. I'd never known any MR 
children I didn't know what to expect. I feared that I would be 
left alone with them and wouldn't Imow what to do. Even though T 
was reassured [that I wouldn't be left alone] . . you have feelings, 
anxieties about your own competencies. Its a developmental thing I 
guess. You have to experience it and learn that you can do it»" 

An intermediate teacher: "I didn't want nxy turf invaded, my 
kingdom upset. I needed to know that my regular students wouldnH; 
be compromised. My program has been enhanced, not jeopardizexi. 
I'm glad I did it." 

All internu?diate teacher: "I needed to understand the goals for 

me; what concrete goals the students had, so 1 would know if I were 

being successful." 
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VI > HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S ASSISTA NTS 



Handicapped Children's Assistants (HCA's) are the linchpin of integration. 
Their role is to support the integrated student in the regular education 
classroom, implementing programs which have been prepared by the EEN teacher 
and assisting the student in his/her learning activities. Many general 
education teachers value the HCA's not only as "experts" on the integrated 
students, but as members of the classroom team. 

A kindergarten teacher: "I couldn't do it without [HCA • 
When she's not there it falls apart. Without her [student] 
would have been a "belly flop." 

An intermediate teacher: "She knows these kids better 
than T do; I trust her judgment about what's appropriate 
for them." 

An intermediate teacher: "She is not isolated with the 

EEN stixlents. She helps other kids, pulls discussion on problem 

solving. The kids feel comfortable with her. We're a team." 



How the HCA's Spend Their Tim e 

Because of the range of integration plans for students, there were many 
different allocations of responsibilities among the HCA's*. Table 13 shows the 
proportions of time spent by the HCA's in various activities. As can be seen 
from the table, approximately half the HCA's (N=8) worked exclusively in 
regular education environments, with two others spending less than ten per cent 
of their time in EEN classrooms. In contrast, one-third of the assistants 
spent 20 per cent or more of their week working with students in special 
education classrooms. These w^ere HCA's who had split assignments. 

Most of the assistants spent little time in community-based activities. Those 
who reported significant amounts of work in the correnunity, not surprisingly, 
had the lowest proportions of time in the regular education classrooms. 

There was a considerable range in the amount of time HCA's spent consulting and 
planning with teachers, support staff and other assistants. Three-quartevs of 
the HCA's had less than 10 per cent of their time available for consulting and 
planning, with one-third reporting less than an hour each week and half 
reporting less than two hours a week available for consulting. 

Diversity characterizes the amount of time HCA's spend assisting teachers with 
materials preparation and other clerical tasks. Four of the 15 assistants 
spent over 20 per cent of their time preparing materials and doing clerical 
work; whereas half the HCA's spent less than ten per cent of their time on 
these tasks. 



tAll data reported in this section are fron the seiii-structured questionnaires coapleted by 17 HCA's. Tine logs froa 
two of the 17 questionnaires were not usabie. Therefore, the tine data is based on responses froa 15 of the 17 ilCA's. 
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Table 13 

Handicapped CSiildren's Assistants Allocation of Activities 

Per Cfent of Time 



HCA 


Reg. Ed. 


EEN 


Ck)ramunity 


Planning/ 


Materials 


Lunch/Recess 




Setting 


Setting 




Consulting 


Prepsuration/ 
Clerical 


Bathroom 


A 


62% 





— 


8% 


22% 


8% 


B 


65% 





— 


3% 


24% 


8% 


C 


92% 


—* - 


— 


2% 


6% 




D 


80% 




10% 


3% 


7% 




E 


79% 





3% 


5% 


13% 


— 


F 


58% 




10% 


17% 


15% 




G 


54% 


9% 


9% 


6% 


23% 




H 


67% 


22% 


3% 






7% 


I 


68% 


6% 




20% 


6% 




J 


38% 




19% 


15%* 


3% 


25% 


K 


40% 






5%* 


55% 




L 


25% 


20% 


20% 


25% 


10% 




M 


16% 


55% 


3% 


8% 


16% 


2% 


N 


39% 


39% 




4% 


18% 




0 


18% 


20% 


39% 


10% 


3% 


10% 



JPlanning/coDsuitiriiJ tise spent with EBN teacher, general education teacher, support s^aff ana cccer nCA's. ApproxLCc'/.elj 
half the plannirig/consulting tiie is spent with BBN teachers: the other half divided anong all other staff. Consulting 
with other HCA's was during iunch hour. 



HCA's Work with General Education Students 

Although the HCA's primary task is to support the integrated student(s), most 
regular education teachers prefer that HCA's not be segregated with the 
students with retardation. General education teachers appreciate the 
flexibility with which HCA's can be integi^ated into classroom life, helping 
general education st\idents during quiet worktime or working with small "reverse 
mains treaming" groups. 

Fifteen of the 17 assistants reported that their general education teacher was 
receptive to them working with all st\jdents and that they had done some work 
with regular ed.ucation students during the year. In the week prior to the 
survey, 12 HCA^s had assisted general educatiori students on individual 
assignments, while 7 had worked with small groups, usually in "reverse 
mainstreamingV 

HCA's do not spend significant amounts of time worki ng w ith general education 
students . In the week prior to the survey, half the HCA*s had S|Xint les s than 
30 minute s working with general education students. Only two reported 
assisting for more than two hours with non-handicapped students. Moreover, 



HCA's assigned to more severely handicapped children spend most of their time 
directly supporting these children. As the level of handicap of thp integrated 
student decreased, HCA's became more available for assisting with general 
education students and a more integral part of the classroom team. From the 
perspective of the regular education teacher, the assistance that the HCA is 
able to provide to regular education students enhances the equity of the 
relationship between general and spec.dal education in integration. 

HCA^S Preparation for Working in Integrated Settings 
The majority of HCA's reported adequate preparation for working in the 
integrated classrooms. More than half (56%) stated that they were very 
adequately prepared and another 25% were somewhat adequately prepared.' The 
types of preparation provided and the percentage of HCA's repc^rting each type 
are shown in Table 14 • 



Table 14 

Types of Preparation for Integration Reported by HCA^s 



Types of Preparation Ppt- r^nt nf kpa'q R^r^r^T^'^ i 


Regular on-going consultation with EEN teacher 


100% 


Reviewed instructional strategies for my student 


95% 


Reviewed behavior management strategies 


88% 


Reviewed student's lEP 


75% 


Reviewed over-all goa^ls and program philosophy 


69% 


Reviewed regular education curriculum with regular 




education teacher 


50% 



Daily support and communication from both the EEN teacher and the general 
education teacher were mentioned by two-thirds of the HCA's as the most 
important elements contributing to a successful experience. A number of HCA's 
noted the importance of being treated with respect as a professional member of 
the team. 



Problems Encountered by HCA's in the General Education Classroom 
The HCA's were approximately evenly divided among those who had few or no 
problems and those who experienced considerable problems in their assignments. 
(Table 15). 



Table 15 

Number of Problems Reported by HCA's 



# Problems 


# HCA's Reporting 


# Problems 


# HCA's Reporting 


None 


7 


Four 


4 


One 


1 


Six 


1 


Two 


1 


Eight 


1 


Three 


2 


Total 


17 



ERIC 
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Two problems were mentioned by almost halt the HCA's: (1) incidequate s}3ace for 
their students in crowded classrooms and (2) the need to keep the students with 
retardation quiet in order to prevent disruption of instruction. No other 
problems were identified by more than one-fourth of the assistants. 



Table 16 

Types of Problans Encountered by HCA*s 



Problem HCA^s Mentioning 





N 


% 


None 


7 


41% 


Crowded classrooms 


7 


, 41% 


Keeping students quiet 


7 


41% 


Inadequate space for storeige of materials 


4 


24% 


Number of students J. work with 


4 


24% 


Inadequate supervision from EEN teacher 


4 


24% 


Insufficient advance information about 






lessons to facilitate adapting 


4 


24% 


Inadequate prepar-ation time 


3 


18% 


Negative attitudt^ of general ed students 


2 


12% 


Negative attitude of genei'al ed teachei' 


1 


6% 


Number of classrooms I work in 


0 


0 


Supervision from regular ed tear^her 


0 


0 



Problems in Relation to Student Characteristics 

Table 17 shows the relationship between selected student characteristic's and 
the level of problems reported by HCA's. Only one clear relationship emerges: 
an inverse relationship between number of problems reported and the percent^ige 
of moderate/severely retarded students with whom an assistant works. Although 
assistants who report four or more problems have a slightly higher projxirtion 
of students with "significant behavior problems", the differences are too small 
for generalizations. There were no relationships between number of problems 
repoi'l:e4d by the HCA and the student's grade level or the HCA's case load. 

Table 17 

YICA Reported Problm Level in Relation to Student Characteristics 



Per Cent of Students with: 
Problem Level Behavior Mild Moderate/Se\'ero 

Reported by HCA Problem Retardation Re tarda! i or _ 

Low (0-1) 23% 49% 86% 

Moderate (2-3) 25% 60% 50% 

High (4 or more) 37% 48% 1-12% 
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Problem Level in Relation to Time in Integrated Classrooms : 

Table 18 shows level of problems reported by HCA's in relation to the amount of 
time they spent in integrated classrooms. As csin be seen in the table, when 
HC\'s who spend less than 25% of their time in integrated environments are 
eliminated (they repc^rt no problems), there is no i-elationship between amounts 
of time spent in regular education and problem level • 



Table 18 

Problem Level and Time in Regular Education Classroom 



Problem Level Per Cent of Time in Regular Education 





>25% 


26-50% 


51-75% 


76-100% 


Total 


Low (0-1) 


3 


1 


3 


1 


8 


Medium (2-3) 




1 


1 


1 


3 


High (4 or more) 




1 


4 


1 


6 



Types of Support Wanted 

While there was no consensus among HCA's regarding the types of additional 
support desired, the idea mentioned most frequently (by one-third of the HCA's) 
was the need for recognizing the increased responsibilities and level of 
independence required of HCA*s working in integrated environments. Increased 
planning time with EEN teachers was mentioned by one-quarter of the HCA's. 
Other ideas and the niambers of HCA's mentioning them are shown in Table 19. 



Table 19 

Support Needs Identified by HCA's 

HCA's Mentioning 

Type of Support , N %t 



Being treated as a fellow professional with 



skills/knowledge to contribute 


6 


35% 


More planning time with teachers 


4 


24% 


More direct service by OT's and PT's 


3 


18% 


Opportunities to meet with other HCA's 


2 


12% 


Opportmities to visit other programs 


2 


12% 


Ideas on eidapting materials 


2 


12% 


Review of individual stiidents' goals, behavior, etc. 


2 


12% 


More observation/feedback from EEN teacher 


1 


6% 


More information on retardation in general 


1 


6% 



iTotais are greater than lOOX because an flCA could aention lore than one idea. 



Teacher Satisfaction with HCA Role 

Both general and special edttcation teachers were generally very satisfied with 
the roles of the HCA's in the classroom and the working relationships wiiich 
developed, HCA's were often described as *'the key to the success of 



integration" or the "pivot in the service delivery system/* However, several 
teachers expressed concerns regarding the level of responsibility devolving on 
HCA's, When EEN teachei'S have students integrated into several general 
education classes, they cannot always be in the classroom with each student. 
Therefore, they are not always providing the continual direct supervision of 
HCA*s that would be the case in a more traditional EEN classroom* Moreover, 
when general education teachers do not provide lesson plans in advance, EEN 
teachers may not be able to provide the most relevant modifications or 
adaptations of materials, leaving HCA's with some responsibility for adapting 
materials "on the spot," 



Planning Time 

Both EEN teachers and HCA's identify the lack of joint planning time as a 
significant problem • As noted earl ier, half the HCA's repKDr'^ed one hour or 
less per week of planning time and only five assistants had two hours or more 
per week. Although almost all EEN teachers "check in" daily with their HCA's, 
both teachers and assistants were concerned that planning/consulting was 
hurried and too much "on the hoof/* 



VII. IMPLEMENTATION OF INTEGRATION: SYSTEM ISSUES 



Consistent with the MMSD philosophy of school-based program initiatives, 
planning and design of the integration programs at each of the seven schools 
was generally school -based, within general guidelines provided by the central 
office. However, a number of issi.es have been identified by teachers which 
require central office leadership. 

Preparation for Integration: Cteneral Education Teachers 
Almost all teachers identify the need for advance preparation of staff to 
fat^ilitate the transition from a more traditional program to an integrated 
model. Of the 16 regular education teachers interviewed, ten reported little 
or no preparation for integration. Teachers identify two major informational 
needs (1) What can I expect from these students? and (2) What is expected of 
me as a teacher?. 

Advance Information About Integrated Students: Many of the teachers are 
conscious of gaps in their skills with respect to teaching students with 
retardation. They are seeking information on learning styles, teaching 
techniques and ways to assess progress. "There are differences in the way you 
teach regular and ^5R students. We have no training in diagnostic teaching or 
how to adapt materials." The highest priority is information on the specific 
students who will be integrated into a given classroom: ^Vhat is the student's 
curriculum and behavior patterns? What are appropriate expectations for this 
student?. "How will I know if I'm succeeding with her?" is a question 
frequently-posed by general education teachers. 

Expectations for Teachers: Teachers also need clarification of their own roles 
in integration: What changes will be required of them? What are the 
implications of shared responsibility?. 

A third grade teacher: I wondered what was expected of me, 
what changes I might have to make . " 

A kindergarten teacher: "Before when I had special ed, I 
was the teeu^her and I worked with the EEN teacher and her 
children. Now it^s more of a team. You have to give up some 
control. It's hard to give up control and listen to others. 
But it's been worth it. V/e're moving to more teaming'. I've 
worked with such wonderful professionals, open, williiig 
to take risks. They're giving so much/* 



Preparation for Integration: EEN Teachers 

EEN teachers were divided between those who felt adequately prepared for their 
assignments and those who had minimal advance preparation. Several teachers 
had attended a workshop on integration which gave them opportunities to plan 
with teams from their schools. Others had initiated integration on their own 
8Lnd were able to control the pace of their program. 

"I've been doing this for a long time. Now it just 
has a different label." 



"I approached the teachers. My credibility with the 
staff enabled me to do this**' 

"I'm lucky to be doing this at my own pace, out of the 
fishbowl." 

On the other hand, there were EEN teachers who were in new assignments or had 
little preparation for their roles and felt overwhelming responsibility. 

"I had to start from scratch. I walked in blind, 
I couldn't even envision what I 'was supposed to do. 
I would have liked a handbook that laid out program 
goals. It would have been helpful to have met the 
students before school started and had the opportunity 
to observe them in their previous classes. There was 
no transition for me or the students." [This from a 
teacher with a very successful program. ] 



Planninj^/Consultation Time 

A major issue for Van Hise Elementary teachers during the 1987-88 year was the 
lack of sufficient planning time for implementation of integration as a new 
service delivery model. Teachers reported that they di(i not have adequate 
time, either before implementation of the program or dating the school year, to 
develop an over-all service delivery model, clarify working relationships and 
mutual expectations and become sufficiently familiar with curriculum and 
procedures to facilitate modification and adaptation of materials for students. 

Planning time X'Jb.s a somewhat less significant issue in the second 3'ear of 
integration, and of more concern to EEN teachers than to their general 
education colleagues. Six of the nine EEN teachers were dissatisfied with the 
amount of planning time available, EEN teachers felt they needed more planning 
time with both general education teachers and Handicapped Children's Assistants 
in order to make appropriate adaptations and/or modifications of curriculum. 
Only two of the EEN teachers had formal weekly meetings with their HCA's; the 
rest relied primarily on daily "check-ins." 

In contrast to the EEN teachers and HCA's, the majority of general education 
teachers (13 out of 16) reported that the amount of planning time they had was 
adequate. Of the general education teachers who were dissatisfied with 
planning time, two wanted more meetings with their collaborating EEN teacher 
and one who felt pressured by the EEN teacher to meet after school . 

T-wo major factors appear to have contributed to the lower satisfaction levels 
of EEN teachers with respect to planning time: 

M}ose Schedule P revails? For most teacher pairs, planning time was organized 
to accommodate the sc^.hedules and expectations of the general education 
teachers. For example, although most EEN teachers preferred weekly meetings to 
review student progress, solve problems and plan curriculum adaptations, only 
one-third of the teacher pairs actually implemented weekly meetings. Another 
third of the pairs met at bi-weekly or monthly intervals, with more freq\aent 
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(sometimes daily) informal contacts. General f-^ducation teacherR who had 
minimal involvement with EEN st\idents communicate(j primarily on an informal 
basis and rarely scheduled joint meetings with the. EEN teacher. 

R esvonsibility for Modifying Curriculim} Bec^iist"' EEN teachers carry the major 
responsibility for implementing IE? goals and adapting the EEN student's 
program to the general education classroom curriculum, they were more likely 
than general education teachers to perceive the need for joint planning time. 
For EEN teachers who worked with several genera] education teachers and/or were 
responsible for students in both integrated and self-contained settings, 
management of these complex time and tasl^ demands was sometimes impossible. 
In the absence of formal joint meeting times, EEN teachers attempted to 
maintain regular contact with their genera] education partners, but were often 
frustrated by the cursory nature of the contacts. 

Released Time 

Although released time x>?as available for joint planning, most of the general 
education teachers preferred not to use it. They were reluctant to give up 
classroom instructional time or spend additional time preparing for 
substitutes. When teachers chose not to use released time for joint planning, 
they met during lunch hours, after school, or during specials such as art or 
music. These were mutually agreed-upon arrangements. 

Class Size 

Students uith mental retardation are not counted in teacher allocation 
formulas. Therefore, when these students are integrated into regular education 
classrooms, they increase class size without being officially aclmowledged as 
members of the class. A number of general education teachers consented that 
this practice does not recognize the role of the regular education teacher in 
teat^hing the integrated child. 

Role of Handicapped Children's Assistants 

Although both general and exceptional education teachers reported high levels 
of satisfaction with the HCA's, there is concern among both teacher groups 
regarding the HCA's level of responsibility in the integrated classroom. A 
number of teachers suggested that HCA's working in integrated settings had more 
responsibility for teaching than was appropriate to their training and role. 

Teacher Stress 

During the first year of the pilot, teacher stress was a major concern at Van 
Hise Elementary School. All teachers, general and exceptional, as well as 
special subject teachers (art, music, physical education) identified high 
levels of stress associated with the first xear of integration ♦ The 
precipitous start of the integration program at Van Hise, without appropriate 
advance planning; lack of a clear philosophy and service delivery model; too 
many staff changes and the lack of sufficient support and problem solving from 
administrators were identified as contributing to teacher stress. 

Data from teachers participating in integration at the seven schools in 1988-89 
show less pervasive reports of stress* In general, EEN teachers were more 
likely to report increased stress than were the general education staff. This 



is not surprising in view of the fact that EEN teachers have the major 
responsibility for developing and implementing the new service delivery model. 

Among the EEN teachers, four of the nine experienced more stress in 1988-89 
than during the previous year. One of the teachers was in her first year of 
teaching and responsible for developing the integration program at the school. 
A second teacher was at a new school and had personal issues in addition to the 
complexity of the job. A third teacher was in an unsatisfactory teaming 
situation, vAile the fourth was responsible for integrating students across a 
wide span of regular education grades, in addition to serving some students in 
a more traditional self-contained program. 

Of the 16 general education teachers, ten reported no difference in the amount 
of stress they exj^erienced during 1988-89 as comi^ared to the previous year. 
Two reported less stress and four experienced increased stress. Of the two who 
reported less stress, one had a generally "easier class this year," and did not 
find that integration made a significant impact on stress. The other found 
that the contributions made by the HCA had a positive over-all effect on the 
working environment. Of the four teachers who reported increeised otress, only 
one could attribute the stress directly and primarily to integration. A second 
teacher had personal problems which contributed significantly to the stress; 
the third was in a particularly complex assignment with multiple 
responsibilities . m1 the fourth reported an over-all m« ' difficult class. 
This last teacher, uhile acknowledging some increased stress related to 
integration, had volunteered to participate in the program, expected some 
increased stress, and was accepting of it. 

Adequate Resources 

Teachers were dividred as to their satisfaction with the level of I'esources 
provided to their particular program. However, all vehemently stressed the 
need to provide adequate levels of resources if integration is to be 
successful. No specific levels of resources were identified. 



VIII. The High School Program 



Integration of high school students with mental retardation was begun in 
1988--89 at West High School with one teacher*, one Handicapped Children's 
Assistant and ten students. The program w^ expanded in 1989-90 to include 20 
students served by two special education teachers* operating as a team, two 
Handicapped Children's Assistants and 19 general education teachers. This 
section of the report describes integration at the high school from the 
perspective of the general and special education teachers wiio were involved in 
the program. The two sj^ecial eduf:iators were .jointly interviewed by the program 
evaluator. Information from the regular education teachers was obtained from 
written questionnaires sent to the 19 participating teachers. Twelve of the 14 
classroom-based teachers and two of five physical education teacher returned 
the questionnaires. Distribution of completed questionnaires by teacher 
subject area is as follows: 

Art 4 ESL 2 Mathematics 2 

English 1 Health 2 Physical Education 2 

Home Economics 1 

The Population 

Of the 20 students with mental retardation integrated into general education 
classes at West High School during the 1989-90 school year, 17 had mild 
retardation, while three had moderate retardation. One of the students had 
been hospitalized at a state mental health institution for many years; several 
students were recent arrivals in Madison from Chicago or cities in the South. 
The remainder had spent all or almost all of their school careers in Madison. 

Numbers of Special Education/Sr>ecial Needs Students 

One of the mjor issues in integration is the number of students with mental 
retardation who are programmed into a single general education class. At West, 
the placement of students was guided by the principle of "natural proportions", 
wherein the number of retarded students in any one section would not exceed the 
number that would be expected in a random group of persons of that age level. 
Using this principle, only one or two students with mental retardation were 
placed in any one section. During the second semester of the 1989-90 school 
year, when the data for this report were collected, none of the general 
education classroom-based teachers had more than four students with mental 
retardation in their total classload . with the majority serving only one or two 
students with retardation. One physical education teacher served a total of 
eight students with mental retardation during that semester* 

In addition to the 20 students with mental retardation, the general education 
teachers responding to the survey also taught students with other exceptional 
(learning disabilities and emotional disturbance) and "special needs". The 
numbers of special education/special needs students in these teachers' total 
classloads ranged from three to 25. 



tin addition to the school-based teacher(sl serving the students with nental retardation, there is a co(5«unity-based 
vocational teacher based at ifest High School. This teacher serves all students eligible (U years old and over) for 
vocational training in the Vest attendance area. 
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Six of the 14 respondents felt that they had too many stixients for adequate 
instruction, but this was related to total class size as much as to the numbers 
of handicapped/special needs stxxients. The majority of survey respondents 
indicated that they could program appropriately for two or three special 
education students in any one section, although one teacher felt s/he could 
program for five such students. Several teachers were unwilling to specify a 
number, indicating that it depended upon the total number of students in the 
section, the skills and behavior of the special education students and the 
skills and behavior of the other students in the class. 

Instructional Programming 

The instructional program for the integrated students at West weis a combination 
of school and conmunity-based prograirening. All students were integrated for 
home room and physical education (or health in 9th grade) • Depending upon 
individual needs, students were integrated into classes in art (drawing/design, 
sculpture , art metal ) ; home economics ; general or consumer math ; and 
English/writing workshop. There were no students integrated into science or 
social studies classes. 

Special education teachers supported integration through direct instruction of 
the students, monitoring of the students in their integrated classrooms, 
adapting the curr^^ulum of the general education classroom as needed, and some 
team teaching witlt the general education teachers. 

Placement and lEP Uoals 

According to the sixscial education teachers, stiidents are not integrated into 
general education classes purely for socialization . According to the philosophy 
of integration, there should be an instructional objective for placing students 
into general education classes* Decisions about integration into specific 
classes flow from the instructional goals specified in the student's lEP* 
Students are placed in environments where they are able to successfully 
complete activities adapted to their skill levels , as they work toward meeting 
their lEP goals. For this reason, each student's lEP and resulting schedule 
are highly individualized. 

Although the sj^ecial education teachers are able to identify clear goals for 
each integration decision, general education teachers are often not aware of 
these goals, A majority of the regular education teachers at West (60%) 
described themselves as not at all familiar with the students' lEP goals and 
consequently unable to rate student progress. Only one regular education 
teacher described him/herself as involved in the lEP process, very familiar 
with the student's goals, and confident of his/her ability to rate student 
progress. Limited knowledge of lEP goals was also characteristic of many 
gt- lei^al education teachers at the elementary and middle schools* One effect of 
this limited amreness of lEP goals is a discrepancy between the general and 
special education teachers' perceptions of the value of integration for 
instruction* When teachers are aware of the instructional goals, they are more 
likely to have positive attitudes toward the integration fo^* instruction* 

Teacher Assessment of Integration for Instruction 

The two special education teaf:hers at West were generally satisfied with their 
students' instructional experiences in the general education classrooms, 



although they recognized that some stidents learn better in the commimity than 
in the classroom. 

Perceptions of the general education teachers regaixling the benefits and 
problems related to integration are reported in Table 20. Selected effects of 
integration were rated on a Likert-'t>T[)e scale, with 4 denoting a major benefit 
(or problem) and 1 no benefit (or problem). Table 20 shews the average rating 
for each item, as well as the percentage of teachers rating the item as a major 
or moderate benefit or problem. 

As can be seen from the Table, the reactions of the general education teachers 
were mixed. Large majorities of the general educators saw integration as 
providing significsuit benefits to students with retardation in te™s of wider 
educational experiences (93%); increased social interaction (86%) and good 
models for work habits (72%). 

Some^vhat fewer teachers identified benefits in the areas of good behavioral 
models, improved attention and work habits and improved behavior. Lack of work 
completion was idontified as a major or moderate problem by 43% of the 
teax^hers. VThen data on individual students was analyzed, we found that 11 of 
the 20 students were rated as completing their work almost always or at least 
three-quarters of the time, and only 4 students were described as completing 
assignments infrequently or not at all. 



Table 20 

General Education Teacher Ratings of 
Effects of Integration on Students with Mental Retardation 

BENEFITS 



% Rating Major/ 

Avg. Ratin g Moderate Benefit 

Wider educational experience 3.36 93% 

Increaised social interaction 3.43 86% 

Good models for work habits 3.00 72% 

(jood behavioral models 2.79 64% 

Improved attention/work habits 2.69 64% 

Improved behavior 2.69 43% 



PROBLEMS 





Avg. Rating 


, % Rating Major/ 
Moderate Problan 


Work completion 


2.50 


43% 


Frustrated at level of work required 


2.29 


36% 


Classroom disruption by MR students 


1.79 


14% 


Attendance of MR students 


1.64 


14% 


Safety of MR Students 


1.77 


14% 


MR students teased by others 


1.36 


7% 
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A second problem perceived by general education teachers was the integrated 
students' frustration with the level of work required. Slightly more than 
one-third (36%) of the high school general education teachers reiported this as 
a concern. Student frustration regarding their ability to keep up with peers 
was J lot seen as a problem by general education teachers at the elementary said 
middle schools. However, it was a concern expressed by 44% of the HCA's at the 
elementary and middle school levels. 

Finally, several high school teachers echoed the questions expressed by some 
elementary and middle school teachers regarding the overall utility of the 
instructional experiences for some students. For exajfiiple: 

"My MR student did none of the required work; ^ms just 
basically auditing the class. That's OK with me, if 
that's what you're trying to accomplish." 

"The most difficult thing is being put in the position 
of trying to teach subject matter and having a student 
who cannot relate on any level of the classroom activity." 



Student Behavioi 

General and spetjial education teachers had somewhat differing reactions to the 
level of problems presented by the behavior of the integrated students. The 
special education teachers identified truancy on the part of a small group of 
students and management of some students' disruptive behavior as a problem in 
integration. Among the regular education teachers, however, there were only 
minimal concerns expressed regaixiing disruption of classes by students with 
retaixJation, regular attendance by the integrated students and student safety. 
(Table 20) 

According to the special education teachers, some of their general education 
colleagues were reluctsLiit to give corrective feedback to the students with 
retardation or to discipline them for inappropriate behavior, because "I don't 
have specialized training for working with handicapped students." Team 
teaching for part of a class to model behavior management techniques, 
consulting with the general education teacher regarding strategies for managing 
inappropriate student behavior and pw^riodic monitoring of the student in the 
general education classroom were some of the approaches used by special 
education teachers to assist in behavior management. 



Social Experiences and Peer Relationships 

Social interaction with a wide range of normal peers is one of the major 
objectives of integration. Toward this goal, social programming for each of 
the integrated Jitudents involved a network of general education studenLs who 
interacted with and supix)rted the student with retardation. For some students, 
this interaction was as Limited as saying "hi" in che hallways; for others it 
involved direct assistance ^n the classroom or cueing to change inappropriate 
behavior. Seven of the st\xients with mental retaixiaLion participated in 
extra-curricular activities (drcxina, pep club, managing sports teams) and some 
of the more outgoing students formed friendships with non-handicapped students. 
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The special education teachers were very satisfied with the leve] of peer 
relationships experienced by their students • 

Acceptance by regular ed sti^dents has surpassed all our 
exj^ectations. At [a school with a segregated MR program] 
we had to extract living bodies to come into our classes. 
Here we're spread out all over the building and we have 
natural integration/* 

Special education teachers described the integrated students as demonstrating 
significant improvements in personal self-care habits, levels of confidence and 
willingness to try new activities. Interaction with non-handicapped students 
has been credited as producing similar behavioral changes in integrated 
students at both elementary and middle schools, 

A large majoi-ity of the general education teachers (86%) rated increased 
opportunities for social interaction, as a major benefit of integration. 
Moreover, very few teachers (7%) identified teasing of students with 
retardation by non-handicapped classmates as a major or moderate problem, 
(Table 20) 

Effects on Non-Handicapped Students 

In terms of the effects of integration on the non-handicapped students, general 
education teachers at the high school share the over-all positive view 
expressed by their elementary and middle school colleagues. Table 21 shows 
that two-thirds or more of the high school teachers agreed that the general 
education students benefitted from integration by developing a greater 
understanding of individual differences, showing increased willingness to help 



Table 21 

General Education Teacher Ratings of 
Effects of Integration on Nbn-Haxidicapped Students 

BENEFITS 



% Rating Major/ 

Avg, Rating Moderate Benefit 

Developed greater understanding of 



individual differences 


3.15 


71% 


Increased willingness to help others 


3.14 


71% 


Initiated interaction with MR students 


3.07 


71% 


Became more eiccepting of MR students 


3.08 


64% 


PROBLEMS 










% Rating Major/ 


Avg. 


Rating 


Moderate Problem 


MR Students take teacher time away 






from other students 


2.14 


36% 


Other students upset by behavior of 






MR students 


1.71 


7% 


Safety of general education stixients 


1.46 


7% 
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others J having more interaction with and becoming more accepting of students 
with retsirdation. Only one problem impacting on regular education students was 
identified by a more than a few teachers ♦ Five out of 14 were concerned about 
the amount of teacher time spent with students with retardation and not 
available for working with general education students. Although this latter 
issue was not a concern of teachers at the elementary and middle schools during 
the 1988-89 school year, it was identified as a probl^n by some Van Hise 
Elementary teachers (38%) in 1987-88, by HCA's (19%) in 1988-89 and by Van Hise 
Elementary parents (33% and 23%) in the both 1987-88 and 1988-89. 



Contact with Parents 

There was little contact between general education teachers and the parents of 
the integrated students with mental retardation. Twelve of the 14 respondents 
reported no parent contact; one teacher had a single contact u'ith parents and 
one teacher reported communicati»^<^ with parents through a bi-lingual 
paraprofessional • 



Effects of Integration on Teachers 

The effectiveness with which students with mental retardation are integrated 
into general education classrooms can be enhanced when appropriate support is 
provided to the goneial ed.ucation teacher. Teachers at West were generally 
satisfied with the support available to them from the special ed\ication 
teachers in their building and from the ISS central office. Three of the 
fourteen teachers were concerned about the level of support from building 
administrator, although none rated it as a major problem. (Table 22) 



Table 22 

General Bdixtation Teachers Perception of 
Support for Integraticai 



Source of Support 


Avg. Rating 


% Rating Major/ 
Modex'ate Problem 


Insufficient support from building 






administration 


1.62 


21% 


Insufficient supxxDrt from MR staff 


1.62 


7% 


Insufficient suppot^t from ISS 






central office 


1.31 


7% 



Suppo rt for Integration 

Teachers were asked to rate the importance of five commonly available supix)rts 
to integration. As caJi be seen in Table 23, teachers are most interested in 
frequent (weekly) consultation with the special education teacher and 
additional individual planning time for the preparation of modified materials. 
Approximately half the teachers rated each of Uiese items as an important 
support for Integration. No other support was endorsed by more than 20 per 
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cent of the teachers. In contrast to elementary schools, Vshere educational 
atssistants in the classroom are seen as the linchpin or integration, there 
appears to be little interest among these high school teachers In having 
assistants assigned to their classrooms to assist in integration. 



Table 23 

Teachers Ratings of Importance of Various Suppc^rts for Integration 

Per Cent Ranl^ing 



Type of Support Avg. 


Rating 


Item as Imptortant 


Weekly Consultation with MR tear.'^her 


3,67 


50% 


Individiial Planning time for Reg. Ed Teacher 


2.83 


43% 


Occasional Consultation from MR teacher 


2.63 


21% 


MR Teacher in Reg. Ed. Classroom 


2.60 


21% 


Educational Assist.ant in Classroom 


2.33 


14% 



Communication between Special and General Education Tea chers 
Frequent communication between general and special education staff is 
identified by teachers as a major ingredient in successful integration. During 
the 1989-90 school year, approximately one- third of the general education 
teachers at Wesi: reported communicating at least weekly with MR colleagues 
regarding student progress and -programming. Another 29 per cent communicated 
several times a month. The remaining teachers were equally divided between 
those who communicated several times a semester or less than that. A number of 
teachers commented on the need for increased frequency of communication, while 
simultaneously noting the difficulty of finding time for this contact. This is 
an issue which has also been identified at middle and elementary schools. 



Adapting Curriculum 

Adaptation of curriculum did not present significant difficulties to the 
general education teachers at West. Only 20 per cent of the teachers reported 
malting major or moderate modifications in their curricula in order to 
accommodate the integrated students. The remaining teachers made either minor 
or no modifications, or varying levels of modification depending upon the 
particular student. 

When curriculum modifications were required, they were most often made either 
by the general and special education teacher xvorking together (36%) or by the 
general education teacher alone (36%), For students in three of the general 
education classes (23%), all curricular modifications were made by the special 
education staffs One general education teacher reported no modifications made« 



Personal Impact of Integration on Teachers 

Similar to the findings at the elementary and middle schools, both general and 
special education teachers at West High School reported positive effects on 
themselves as a result of their experience with integration. Special education 



teachers felt more integrated into the building, more respected and accepted by 
their general education colleagues. General education teachers noted increased 
awareness of individual learning styles, in general, and mental retardation in 
particular, as well as greater appreciation of and tolerance for individual 
differences. Four of the teachers commented on how much they had enjoyed 
working with and knowing some "very special people/' Only two of the general, 
education teachers did not identify any personal benefits to themselves as a 
result of their experiences with integration* 

Role of Integration in IncreaBing Teacher Stress 

Questions have been raised as to the effect of integration in increasing job 
stress on teachers. Survey respondents were asked to compare the amount of job 
stress they experienced during 1989-90 as comi>ared to the previous year. Five 
of the 14 teachers (36%) reported increased stress. However, only one of the 
five teachers identified integration as playing even a moderate role in 
increasing job stress ♦ For three of the five, integration of students with 
retardation made a minor contribution to their increased stress; and for one 
teacher it was not a factor. Again, this is similar to results at the 
elementary and middle school levels where, of the four general education 
teewz^hers x^jho reported increased job stress, only one identified integration as 
the primary cause of this stress. 
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SUMMARY 



This report describes the integration of 59 students with mental retardation at 
in the Madison Metropolitan School District during the 1988-89 school year. 
The inajor portion of the report deals with the integration of 39 students at 
five elementary and two middle schools. Data for this section of the report is 
based on interviews and questionnaires with 16 general education and 9 special 
education teachers; questionnaires completed by 17 Handicapped Children's 
Assistants; telephone interviews with parents of 36 of the 39 integrated 
students; sociometric data from 13 of the 16 elementally and middle school 
classrooms; the responses of 6th grade students' at Van Rise Middle School to 
an attitude scale measuring acceptance of handicapped persons and the third 
wave of a questionnaire completed by parents of non-handicapped children at Van 
Rise Elementary School, 

A brief description and analysis of the high school program is provided in 
section VIII of the report. This section is based on interviews with the two 
si)ecial education teachers and questionnaires completed by 14 of the 19 regular 
education teachers vAo participated in the high school integration program, 

The major findings are: 

Elementary and Middle Schools 

1, Integrated students are generally accepted by their classmates. Sixty-one 
percent receive sociometric ratings between plus and minus one standard 
deviation of their class means, with ten per cent rated more than one standard 
deviation above the class mean. Only 29 percent of the students were in the 
socially "neglected or rejected" range, 

2, Teacher perceptions of the social positions of the students are generally 
consistent with the sociometric data from classmates. According to teacher 
descriptions, approximately 44 percent of the students with retardation engaged 
in mutual interaction with non-handicapped peers for at least one-third of the 
time; 20 per cent were classroom "pets" and the remaining 36 percent were 
divided between children who had minimal interaction and those who were 
rejected by peers, 

3, On a series of questions measuring the social impact of integration on the 
children with retardation, average ratings on a 4-point scale, where 4 is 
positive were: general education teachers - 3,38; exceptional education 
teachers - 3,39 and handicapped children's assistants (HCA's) ~ 3,12, 

4, On a series of items measuring staff perception of behavioral or emotional 
problems experienced by the integrated students, average ratings on the 4-point 
scale, where 1 meant no problems were: general education teachers — 1,58; 
exceptional education teachers — 1.74 and handicapped children's assistants — 
2,23. 

5, Integrated students had higher ratings of success in achieving eight lEP 
goals than a matched group of students in more traditional programs. Three of 
the differences were statistically significant. 
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6. Integrated stvxlents were only slightly less likely to have lEP goals in 
functional areas than were students in more traditional programs. However, the 
integrated students were more likely to be rated as successful in achieving 
these goals, 

?• On a series of items rating the effectiveness of instruction for students 
with retardation in integrated classrooms, the average ratings on a 4-point 
scale, where 4 is positive, were: general education teachers — 3.51; 
exceptional education teachers — 3,41 and HCA's — 3 •06, 

8. Despite generally positive ratings of the instructional experience of 
integrated students some general education teachers continue to question the 
overall advisability and effectiveness of providing significant amounts of 
instruction to students with retardation in general education classrooms. 
Teachers' concerns increase as the level of retardation becomes more severe and 
the age of the student increases, 

9. Parents of integrated students were generally satisfied with their 
children's experiences in integrated settings: 52 percent rated the program as 
very successful and 40 percent rated it as somewhat successful. In describing 
successful aspects of the program, parents were most likely to .nention improved 
self-esteem, improved self-care, greater responsiveness to and more interest in 
the overall envir ^^ 'v- nt, 

10. On a 10-point scale measuring success in achieving IE? goals, 
three-quarters of the parents of the integrated students rated their student's 
overall success above the mid-point of the scale. 

11. More than half the parents (56%) did not identify any problems associated 
with their child's experience in integration. Among those who did mention 
problems, the most frequently cited concerns were: (a) stress and frustration 
from exTpectations in the general education classroom; (b) deficits in the 
instructional program and (c) negative social interactions with peers. None of 
these problems was mentioned by more than 22 per cent of the parents. 

12. Although almost all (85%) parents of the integrated students would choose 
an integrated program over a more traditional model, many suggest more balance 
between the time the students spend in integrated environments and in other 
instructional settings. Parents feel that decisions regarding the amount of 
integration should be made on a more individualized basis. 

13. Parents of the integrated children tend to be more fearful of integration 
than their children's experience confirms. One-third of the parents reported 
that despite their concerns, the children seemed happier than in prex'ious years. 

14. In the Spring of 1989, 79 percent of the parents of non-handicapped 
students at Van Hise Elementary School were supportive of the principle of 
integration. This compares to slightly over half the parents in the Fall of 
1987 and 65 percent in the Spring of 1988. However, 37 pendent of the Van Hise 
Elementary parents feel that integration sacrifices the needs of the majority 
of students to the nee<is of a minori1:y. There was litt le change in attitudes 
on this latt.er question over time. 
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15. Parents who had children in integrated classrooms were considerably more 
likely than parents whose children were not in integrated classrooms to have 
positive attitudes toward integration and less likely to identify negative 
impacts on the general education population. Sixty percent of the parents with 
children in integrated classrooms believed that integration enriched their 
child's education; only 11 percent saw harmful effects. 

16. Overall, 90 percent, of parents of non -handicapped students at Van Hise 
Elementary believe that academic and behavioral standards have been maintained 
at the school. A similar proportion agree that their child is more accepting 
of individual differences, as a result of the integration experience. 

17. Two major concerns, each exi^ressed by slightly more than one-third of the 
respondents, emerged among parents of general education students: (a) stress 
on teachers caused by increased responsibilities related to integration and 

(b) disi^ption of instruction by the behavior of the integrated students and/or 
the distractions related to the interactions of the integrated stiidents and 
their HCA's. 

18. Large majorities of all staff groups (general education teachers, 
exceptional education teachers and HCA's) rate general education students as 
developing more sensitivity and greater comfort with retarded stiidents as a 
result of their experience with integration. Teachers see few negative effects 
on general education students. However, approximately half the HCA's reported 
that general education stijdents are distracted and/or upset by the behaviors of 
the integrated students. 

19. Assessment of the impact of integration on the attitudes of 6th graders at 
one middle school did not replicate the 1987-88 elementary school findings 
regarding positive attitude change following the year nf integration. Several 
explanations for this findings were offered. 

20. Approximately 80 percent of both general and exceptional education 
teachers were satisfied with the collaborative roles they had developed to 
implement integration. Involvement of the general education teachers spanned 
the continuum from extensive sharing of responsibility for the integrated 
students to providing the classroom space with minimal teacher involvement. 
Almost half the general education teaichers described themselves as sharing 
responsibility with the EEN teachers. Only two of the 16 believe that the EEN 
teacher and HCA should have total responsibility for the integrated stixients. 

21. All teachers identify the need for advance preparation for staff before 
integration is begun. General education teachers want more guidance frcwn EEN 
staff as to expectations for students and teaching/learning strategies 
appropriate for instruction with students with mental retardation. Teachers 
are also looking for administrative direction regarding expectations for their 
roles in integration. 

22. Adequate planning time is a major issue for EEN teachers — both with the 
general education teachers in whose classrooms the students are integrated and 
with the HCA's. EEN teachers generally see more need for joint planning time 
than do general education teachers. The large majority of general education 



teachers were satisfied with the amount of planning t in^e available in relation 
to integration. Although released time was available, general education 
teachers were often reluctant to use such time because of the extra work 
involved in preparing for a substitute. 

23. Teachers are divided in their exj^erience of administrative support for 
integration. Several report high levels of encouragement and involvement from 
their principals; others feel alone on the frontier ♦ 

24. EEN teachers, as well as their stixients, experienced greater involvement 
and acceptance at their schools as a result of integration. 

25. Both general and exceptional education teachers were generally satisfied 
with the functioning of the HCA*s, often describing them as the "pivot in the 
service delivery system." However, the increasv^i responsibilities and expanded 
roles of HCA's working in integrated classrooms is of concern to all staff 
groups . 

26. Handicapped Children's Assistants felt generally prepared for working in 
integrated classrooms: 56 percent described themselves as very adequately 
prepared and 25 percent as somewhat adequately prepared. Daily support and 
communication between the HCA and EEN teacher was the mo.<=;t important factor in 
the job satisfact i- of the HCA*s. 

27. Forty percent of the HCA's reported no problems working in integrated 
settings. Among those who experienced problems, crowded classrooms and the 
need to keep students quiet to prevent disruption of instruction were the most 
frequently mentioned. 

28. Of the 16 general education teachers, 25 percent reported increased job 
stress compared to the previous year, but only one teacher attributed the 
increased stress directly and primarily to integration . In contrast, almost 
half (44%) of the EEN teachers experienced more job stress. 

29. The inclusion of the integrated students with mental retardation in the 
class counts determining teacher allocations and the provision of adequate 
resources (HCA's, planning time) to implement quality programs are continuing 
issues which teachers feel have not been adequately addressed. 

High School 

30. The special Frfucation teachers at the high school identified increased 
student self-confidence, improved language development and greater attention to 
self-care as the major rx^sitive outcomes for the integrated students. 
Interaction with non-hand icap^-ied peers was seen eis a n^jor factor in producing 
these changes. Progress in instructional skill areas varied, with some 
students learning better in comiTiunity than in classroom settings. 

31. Although most general education I.eachers were accepting of the integration 
of students with mental retardation in their classrooms, many do not understand 
the goals for integration beyond the social ex-perience. They express interest 
in obt^inirxg moi^e information about the expected outcomes of placements in 
their classes, as well as about the abilities and learning styles of the 
students . 



32. General education teachers had very limited information about the specific 
lEP goals which guide the individualized programs of the students with 
retardation. In the absence of understanding these goals, few of the teachers 
feel able to rate instructional progress. 

34. From the perspective of general education teachers, the major problems 
encountered by the students with retardation related to work completion and 
frustration with the level of work required. These problems were noted by 
approximately 40% of the teachers. Classroom disruption, attendance, safety 
and social rejection were seen as problems hy only a small minority of 
teachers. Special education teachers were more likely to identify student 
misbehavior as a problem. 

35. General education teachers identified positive social effects for 
non-handicapped students. Decreased teacher time for general education 
students, as a result of time spent with students with retardation, was a 
concern expressed by approximately one-third of the general education teachers. 

36. To support the implementation of integration, high school teachers are 
most interested in weekly consultation with their special education colleagues 
and more individual planning time for modifying materials. Unlike elementary 
and middle school teachers, they do not see the presence of edixjational 
assistants in their classrooms as a major need. 

37. Regular, frequent communication between general and special education 
teachers was identified as one of the most critifj^al elements in producing 
successful integration, yet among the most difficult to implement. 

38. Most of the general education teachers were comfortable adapting materials 
independently or in collaboration with the special education teachers. 
However, a few teachers noted their lack of training iv. adapting materials for 
students with retardation. 

39. Both special and general education teachers reported positive personal and 
professional changes as a result of the integration ex'perience. Only one 
teacher identified the integration program as responsible for increasing the 
level of job stress. 
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